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CHAPTER XX. 


As Miss Roxy was leaving the dwelling of the 
Pennels ehe met Sally Kittridge coming toward the 
house, laughing and singing,as was her wont. She 
raised her long lean forefinger with a gesture of 
warning. 

“What's the matter now, AuntRoxy? You look 
as solemn as a hearse.” 

“None o’ your joking now, Miss Sally; there is 
such a thing as serious things in this ere worldiof 
our’n, for all you girls never seems to know it.” 

“ What is the matter, Aunt Roxy ?—has anything 
-happened ?—is anything the matter with Mara ?” 

“Matter enough. J’ve known it a long time,” 
said Miss Roxy. “ She’s been going down for three 
months now; and she’s got that on her that will 
carry her off before the year’s out.” 

“ Pzshaw, Aunt Roxy! how lugubriousty you old 
nurses always talk! I hope now you haw’n’t been 
filling Mara’s head with any such notions—people 
ean be frightened into anything.” 

“Sally Kittridge, don’t be a-talkin’ of what you 
don't know nothin’ about! It stands to reason that 
a body that was bearin’ the heat and burden of the 
day long before you was born or thought on in this 
world, should know a thing or two mor’n you. 
Why, I’ve laid youon your stomach and trotted you 
to trot up the wind many a day, and I was pretty 
experienced then, and it ain’t likely that I’megoing 
to take sa’ce from you. Mara Pennel is a gal as 
has every bitand grain as much resolution and ambi- 
tion as you have, for all you flap your wings and 
crow 80 fnuch louder, and she’s one of the close- 
mouthed sort, that don’t make no talk, and she’s 
been a-bearin’ up and bearin’ up, and coming to me 
on the sly for strengthenin’ things. She’s took 
camomile and orange-peel, and snake-root and bone- 


‘set, and dash-root and dandelion—and there hain’t 


nothin’ done her no good. She told me to-day she 
couldn’t keep up no longer, and I’ve been a-tellin’ 
Mis’ Pennel and her gran’ther. I tell you it has 
been asolemn time; and if you’re goin’ in, don’t 
go in with none o’ your light trifling ways, ’cause 
‘as.vinegar upon nitre is he that singeth songs ona 
heavy heart,’ the Scriptur’ says.” 

“Oh, Miss Roxy, do tell me truly ?” said Sally, 
much moved. “ Whatdo you think is the matter 
with Mara? I've noticed myself that she got tired 
easy, and that she was short-breathed—but she 
seemed so cheerful. Can anything really be the 
matter?” 

“It’s consumption, Sally Kittridge,” said Miss 
Roxy, “neither more nor less ; that ar’ is the long 
and the short. They’re gojae to take her over to 
Portland to see Dr. Wilsou—it won’t do no harm, 
and it won’t do no good.” 

“You seem to be determined she shall die,” 
said Sally in a tone of pique. 

“ Determined, am I? Is itI that determines that 
the maple leaves shall fall next October? Yet lI 
know they will—folks can't help knowing what 
they know, and shuttin’ one’s eyes won’t alter one’s 
road. I ’spose you think cause you’re young and 
middlin’ good-lookin’ that you have feelin’s and I 
hasn’t—well, you’re mistaken, that’s all. I don’t 
believe there’s one person in the world that would 
go farther or do more to save Mara Pennel than I 
would—and yet I’ve been in the world long enough 
to see that livin’ ain’t no great shakes neither. 
Ef one is hopefully prepared in the days of their 
youth, why they escape a good deal if they get 
took cross lots into heaven.”’ 

Sally turned away thoughtfully into the house; 
there was no one in the kitchen—and the tick of 
the eld clock sounded lonely and sepulchral. She 
‘went up stairs to Mara’s room; the door was ajar. 
She was sitting at the open window that looked 
forth toward the ocean, busily engaged in writing. 
The glow of evening shone on the golden waves of 
her hair, and tinged the pearly outline of her cheek. 
Sally noticed the translucent clearness of her com- 
plexion, and the deep burning color and the trans- 
parency of the little hands, which seemed as if 
they might transmit the light like Sevres porcelain. 
She was writing with an expression of tender 
calm, and sometimes stopping to consult an open 
letter that Sally knew came from Moses. 

So fair and sweet and serene she looked that 
a painter might have chosen her for an embodi- 
ment of twilight, and one might not be surprised 
to see a clear star shining out over her fore- 
head. Yet in the tender serenity of the face there 
dwelt a pathos of expression that spoke of struggles 
and sufferings past, like the traces of tears on the 
face of a restful infant that has grieved itself to 
sleep. 

Sally came softly in on tiptoe, threw her arms 
arowhd her, and kissed hér, with a half laugh, 
then bursting into tears, sobbed upon ker shoulder. 

“ Dear Sally, what is the matter?” said Mara, 
looking up. 

“Oh, Mara, I just met Miss Roxy, and she told 
me”— ' 

Sally only sobbed passionately. 

‘* It is very sad to make all one’s friends so unhap- 
py,” said Mara, in a soothing voice, stroking Sally’s 
hair. “You don’t know how much I have suffered 
dreading it. Sally, itis along time sinceI began to 
expect and dread and fear. My time of anguish 
was then—tHen when I first felt that it could be 
possible that I should not live after all. There 
was a long time I dared not even think of it; I 
could not even tell such a fear to myself; and I did 

far more than I felt able to do to convince myself 
that I was not weak and failing. I have been often 
to Miss Roxy—once when nobody knew it. I 
Went to a doctor in Brunswick, but then I was 
afraid to tell him half, lest he should say something 
about me, and it should get out; and so I went on 

citing worse and worse, and feeling every day as 

if T could not keep up, and yet afraid to lie down 
for fear grandmamma would suspect me. But 
this Morning it was pleasant and bright, and some- 
thing came over me that said I must tell somebody, 
and 60, as it was cool and pleasant, I walked up to 

Aunt Roxy’s and told her. I thought, you know, 

that she knew the most, and would feel it the least ; 

but oh, Sally, she has such a feeling heart, and 
loves me 80; it is strange she should.” 

“ Zs it?” said Sally, tightening her clasp around 
Mara's neck ; and then with a hysterical shadow of 
gayety she said, «7 suppose you think that you are 
such @ hobgoblin that nobody could be expected to 


do that. Afler all, though, I should have as soon 


e ted roses to b} i juni 

poy Aunt Roxy.” ne eg eee ee ee 
“Well, she does love me,” said Mara. “No 

mother could be kinder. Poor thing, she really 

sobbed and cried when | told her. I was very 

tired, and she told me she would take care of me, 
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to do—and she laid me down to rest on her bed, 
and spoke so lovingly tome! I wish you could 
have seen her. And while I lay there I fell into a 
strange, sweet sort of rest. I can’t describe it; but 
since then everything has been changed. I wish I 
could tell any one how I saw things then.” 

“Do try to tell me, Mara,” said Sally, “for I 
need comfort too, if there is any to be had.” 

“ Well, then, I lay on the bed, and the wind drew 
in from the sea and just lifted the window-cur- 
tain, and I could see the sea shining and hear the 
waves making a pleasant little dash, and then my 
head seemed to swim. I thought I was walking 
out by the pleasant shore, and everything seemed 
so strangely beautiful, and grandpapa and grand- 
mamma were there}and Moses had come home, and 
you were there, and we were allsohappy. And 
then I felt @ sort of strange sense that something 
‘was coming—some great trial or affliction—and I 
groaned and clung to Moses, and asked him to put 
his arm around me and hold me 

“ Then it seemed to be not by our sea-shore that 
this was happening, but by the Sea of Galilee, just 
as it tells aboutit in the Bible, and there were fisher- 
men mending their nets, and men sitting counting 
their money, and I saw Jesus come walking along, 
and heard him say to this one and that one, 
‘Leave all and follow me,’ and it seemed that the 
moment he spoke they did it; and then he came to 
me, and I felt his eyes in my very soul, and he said, 
‘ Wilt thou leave all and follow me?’ I cannot tell 
now what a pain I felt—what an anguish. I 
wanted to leave all, but my heart felt as if it were 
tied and woven with a thousand threads, and while 
I waited he seemed to fade away, and I found 
myself then alone and unhappy, wishing that I 
could, and mourning that I had not; and then 
something shone out warm like the sun, and I 
looked up, and he stood there looking pitifully, and 
he said again just as he did before, ‘ Wilt thou leave 
all and follow me?’ Every word was so gentle 
and full of pity, and I looked into his eyes and 
could not look away ; they drew me, they warmed 
me, and | felt a strange, wonderful sense of his 
greatness and sweetness. It seemed as if I felt 
within -me cord after cord breaking, I felt so free, 
so happy ; and I said, ‘I will, 1 will, with all my 
heart ;’ and I woke then, so happy, so sure of God’s 
love. 

“J saw so clearly how his love is in everything, 
and these words came into my mind as if an angel 
had spoken them, ‘God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’ Since then I cannot be unhappy. 
I was myself only this morning, and now I wonder 
that any one can have a grief when God is so 
loving and good, and cares so sweetly for us all. 
Why, Sally, if I could see Christ and hear him 
speak I could not be more certain that he will make 
this sorrow such a blessing to us all that we shall 
never be able to thank him enough for it.” 

“ Oh Mara,” said Sally, sighing deeply, while her 
cheek was wet with tears, “ it is beautiful to hear 
you talk; but there is one that I am sure will not 
and cannot feel so.” 

“God will care for him,” said Mara ; “oh, I am 
sure of it; He is love itself, and He values his love 
in us, and He never, never would have brought 
such atrial if it had not been the true and only 
way to our best good. We shall not shed one 
needless tear. Yes, if God loved us so that he 
spared not his own Son, he will surely give us all 
the good here that we possibly can have without 
risking our eternal happiness.” 

“ You are writing *© Moses, now ?” said Sally. 
“Yes, 1 am answering his letter; it is so full of 
spirit and life and hope—but all hope in this world — 
all, ali earthly—as much asif there was no God and 
no world to come. Sally, perhaps our Father saw 
that I could not have strength to live with him 
and keep my faith. I should be drawn by him 
earthward instead of drawing him heavenward ; 
and so this is in mercy to us both.” 

“And are you telling him the whole truth, 
Mara ?” 

“ Not all, no,” said Mara; “he could not bear it 
at once. I only tell him that my health is failing, 
and that my friends are seriously alarmed, and 
then I speak as if it were doubtful, in my mind, 
what the result might be.” 

“| don’t think you can make him feel as you do. 
Moses Pennel has a tremendous will, and he never 
yielded to any one. Yow bend, Mara, like the little 
blue harebells, and so the storm goes over you ; but 
he will stand up against it, and it will wrench and 
shatter him. Iam afraid, instead of making him 
better, it will only make him bitter and rebellious.” 

“ He has a Father in heaven who knows how to 
eare for him,” said Mara. “I am persuaded—I 
feel certain that he will be blessed in the end; not 
perhaps in the time and way I should have chosen, 
but in the end. I have always felt that he was 
mine ever since he came a little shipwrecked boy 
to me—a little girl. And now I have given him up 
to his Savior and my Savior—to his God and my 
God—and I am perfectly at peace. All will be 
well.” ; 

Mara spoke with a look of such solemn, bright 
assurance as made her, in the dusky, golden twi- 
light, seem like some serene angel sent down to 
comfort, rather than a hapless mortal just wrenched 
from life and hope. 

Sally rose up and kissed her silently. ‘ Mara,” 
she said, “I shall come to-morrow to see what I 
ean do for you. I will not interrupt you now. 
Good-by, dear.” 


There are no doubt many who have followed 
this history so long as it danced like a gay little 
boat over sunny waters, and who would have fol- 
lowed it gayly to the end had it closed with ringing 
of marriage-bells, who turn from it indignantly 
when they tee that its course runs through the dark 
valley. This, they say, is an imposition—a trick 
upon our feelings. We want to read only stories 
which end in joy and prosperity. 

But have we then settled it in our own mind that 
there is no such thing as a fortunate issue in a his- 
tory which does not terminate in the way of earthly 
success and good fortune? Are we Christians or 
heathen? It is now eighteen centuries since, as we 
hold, the “ highly favored among women ” was pro- 
nounced to be one whose earthly hopes were all cut 
off in the blossom—whose noblest and dearest in 
the morning of his days went down into the shadows 
of death. 

Was Mary the highly-favored among women, 
and was Jesus indeed the blessed—or was the 
angel mistaken? If they were these, if we are 
Christians, it ought to be a settled and established 
habii of our souls to regard something else as pros- 

erity than worldly success and happy marriages. 
hat life is asuccess which, like the life of Jesus, in 


witness to the truth and the highest form of truth. 
It is true that God has given to us, and enwoven in 
our nature a desire for a perfection and complete- 
ness made manifest to our senses in this mortal 
life. To see the daughter bloom into youth and 
womanhood, the sonsinto manhood, to see them 
marry and become themselves parents, and gradu- 
ally ripen and develop in the maturities of middle 
life, gradually wear into a sunny autumn, and so 
be gathered in fullness of time to their fathers, 
—such, one says, is the programme which God has 
made us to desire ; such the ideal of happiness which 
he has interwoven with our nerves, and for which 
our heart and our flesh crieth out; to which every 
stroke of a knell is a violence, and every thought of 
an early death is an abhorrence. 

But the life of Christ and his mother sets the foot 
on this lower ideal of happiness, and teaches us 
that there is something higher. His ministry began 
with declaring, “Blessed are: they that mourn.” 
It has been well said that prosperity was the bless- 


New. Christ came to show usa nobler style of 
living and bearing ; and so far as he had a personal 
and earthly life, he buried it a8 @ corner-stone on 
which to erect a new immortal style of architec- 


_ Of his own, he hed nothing, neither houses, nor 





lands, nor family ties, nor human hopes, ner earthly 


its beginning, middle, and close, has borne a perfect. 


ing of the Old Testament, and adversity of the. 
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“But as we were allowed of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, pot as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 
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sphere of success ; and as a human life, it was all 
a sacrifice and a defeat. He was rejected by his 
countrymen, whom the passionate anguish of his 
love and the unwearied devotion of his life could 
not save from an awful doom. He was betrayed 
by weak friends, prevailed against by slanderers, 
overwhelmed with an ignominious death in the 
morning of youth, and his mother stood by his 
cross, and she was the only woman whom God 
ever called highly favored in this world. 

This, then, is the great and perfect ideal of what 
God honors. Christ speaks of himself as bread to 
be eaten—bread, simple, humble, unpretending, 
vitally necessary to human life, made by the bruis- 
ing and grinding of the grain, unostentatiously 
having no life or worth of its own except as it is 
absorbed into the life of others and lives in them. 
We wished in this history to speak of a class of 
lives formed on the model of Christ, and like his 
obseure and unpretending, like his seeming to end 
in darkness and defeat, but which yet have this 
preciousness and value that the dear saints who 
live them come nearest in their mission to the mis- 
sion of Jesus. They are made, not for a career and 
history of theiz own, but to be bread of life to 
others. In every household or house have been 
some of these, and if we look on their lives and 
deaths with the unbaptized eyes of nature, we shal! 
see only most mournful and unaccountable failure 
—when, if we could look with the eye of faith, we 
should see that their living and dying has been 
bread of life to those they left behind. Faires: of 
these, and least developed, are the holy innocents 
who come into our households to smile with the 
smile of angels, who sleep in our bosoms, and win 
us with the softness of tender little hands, and pass 
away like the lamb that was slain before they have 
ever Jearned the speech of mortals. Not vain are 
even these silent lives of Christ’s lambs, whom 
many an earth-bound heart has been roused to 
follow when the Shepherd bore them to the higher 
pastures. And so the daughter who died so early, 
whose wedding-bells were never rung except in 
heaven—the son who had no career of ambition or 
manly duty except among the angels—the patient 
sufferers, whose only lot on earth seemed to be to 
endure, whose life bled away drop by drop in the 
shadows of the sick-room—all these are among 
those whose lite was like Christ's in that they were 
made, not for themselves, but to become bread to us. 

It is expedient for us that they goaway. Like 
their Lord, they come to suffer, and to die ; they take 
part in his sacrifice ; their life is incomplete with- 
out their death, and not till they are gone away 
does the Comforter fully come to us. 

It is a beautiful legend which one sees often 
represented in the churches of Europe, that when 
the grave of the mother of Jesus was opened it was 
found full of blossoming lilies—fit emblem of the 
thousand flowers of holy thought and purpose 
which spring up in our hearts from the memory of 
our sainted dead. q 

Cannot many, who read these lines, bethink 
them of such rooms that have been the most cheer- 
ful places in the family—when the heart of the 
smitten one seemed the band that bound all the rest 
together—and have there not been dying hours 
which shed such a joy and radiance on all around, 
that it was.long before the mourners remembered 
to mourn ? Is it not a misuse of wordsto call such 
a heavenly translation death? and to call most 
things that are lived out on this earth life ? 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





A MORNING AT MANASSAS. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





On last Thursday morning at early sunrise we 
stood on the deserted fortifications of Centreville, 
and looked down on the picture of desolation spread 
out before us. All the way from Washington we 
had been riding amid the “abomination of desola- 
tion” like that “ spoken of by Daniel the prophet.” 
One-half of all the dwellings are in ashes. Orchards 
are destroyed. Fences areswept away. The land 
lieth waste. Not a plow did we see in the furrow ; 
not a laborer did we see in the silent fields. The 
spring, with its sweet voices, was calling for the 
husbandman; but no man came at her bidding. 

We inquired forthe people. The answer was, 
“Some of the men are gone with the secession 
army ; others are Unionists in Richmond jails, or 
exiles beyond the Potomac.” As for the slaves, a 
portion were carried off by the rebels; a few still 
linger ; but the larger portion have pushed for the 
land of liberty. At the first farm-house where 
we stopped, one-half of the “chattels” had trans- 
formed themselves into freemen that very morning. 
One poor sad-faced creature by the road-side, in 
reply to the question, ‘“‘ When did the rebels leave 
here?” answered, “ They went two weeks ago ; 
glad dey are gone, if dey had only left my poor boy. 
Dey stole him away and took him along.” 

One village through which we passed—unhappy 
Annandale—is completely extinguished. Oaly two 
ruined houses remain! The rest are but heaps of 
charred and blackened rubbish. The streets— 
through which happy village children played a 
twelvemonth since—are now perfectly silent, save 
as they echo to the ringing hoofs of passing squad- 
rons of cavalry. On the whole distance we saw 
but a few white people ; and they were a cowed, 
sullen, broken-spirited class, impoverished, and ev- 

idently full of hate toward their conquerors. The 
most intellectual class have fled for the South. The 
women and lads who remain are loyal only “ from 
the throat outwards.” Their hearts are with re- 
bellion and slavery. ’ 

All this widespread desolation we left behind? 
us on our way to Centrevijle. But from the de- 
serted earth-works on the hights a new picture of 
war’s dread ravages unfolded to our eye. Close 
by us, to the left, was a long row of unsodded 
graves, marked only by a bit of wood, on which 
was penciled the name of the sleeper beneath. It 
was a row of buried Georgians. Beside them lie 


two or three loyalists—one of them Lieut. Richard- 


son of the 2d Maine Regiment. Below the burial- 
ground stand Gen. Johnston’s headquarters, and 
nearly opposite is the house of good, kind Dr. 
Robert Alexander, who, fora year, has been nurs- 
ing the sick and wounded of both armies. His 
house has been alternately the headquarters pf 
Gen. Miles—of Gen. Gustavus Smith of rebeldom 
—and of the gallant Sprague of Rhode Island. His 
sweet daughter has been a Florence Nightingale 
to friend and foe. The pocket Bible which she 
handed me for family worship had been given her 
by a South Carolina officer on his dying bed. “Do 
not wonder that my nerves are shaken,” said she, 
“T have nursed seven men who were down with 
typhoid fever in this house at the same time. I 
was in my sister’s cottage on the battle-field through 
the great fight of the 2lst of July. We fled to the 
cellar, and all day long I could hear the skrieks of 
the Confederate soldiers crying for water as they 
were carried off wounded from the field.” . 

Near Dr. Alexander’s house is an empty stone 
church, on whose bare floor forty wounded loyal- 
ists lay in their blood at one time. Across the 
field stands Beauregard’s winter quarters—sur- 
rounded by acres of deserted rebel cabins stretch- 
ing away toward Cub Run. Cosily sheltered 
were those traitors through the cold months—far 
better housed than our own troops on the Potomac. 
They were not strongly defended, except by the 
soft spongy ground to the right and left of the War- 
renton road, in which McClellan’s cavalry and 
artillery-wheels would have mired on every day 
but @ half-dozen since the Ist of January. That 
he could have taken Manassas js clear ; but only 
could he have done it at vast cost of life. 

Do you see in yonder distance a forest beyond 
‘Bull Run? Beside that—“in one red burial 
blent”—sleep the dead of Brooklyn’s gallant Four- 
teenth. Away to the left, full three miles, stands 
the famous “Lewis House.” In its yard stood 
Beaur when he directed the opening of the 
fight. It was once an aristocratic Virginia man- 





sion. To-day it is a scuttled ruin,—with empty 
rooms; broken windows, and even the stair-rails 
going off for relics to the four quarters of the earth. 
A gray-haired negro has the charge of the premi- 
ses. He is the lord of the manor now; a realiza- 
tion of John Randolph’s famous prediction “ that 
the masters would yet run away, and the slaves 
would advertise them.” Left of the Lewis House 
—in the dim distance—stretches a wast area of 
putrid mud, mingled with burnt fragments of tents 
and army-wagons, and decaying horses ; and that 
foul, pestilence-breeding Aceldama is the well- 
known Junction of Manassas. 

What a scene! What a mighty lesson overhangs 
it on the loaded air! What voices of warning 
speak from yonder gory graves! Who wrought 
all this? T’reason. Who wrought the treason ? 
Slavery. Ask history, and she will tell you that 
poor old self-ruined Virginia’s “bones were full of 
the sin of her youth.” She saturated her young 
blood with slavery, and to-day the poison only 
comes out in the flowing blood of her sons. When 
slavery dies, Virginia will come to life. When 
slavery dies, the whole South will “ rise again.” 

Standing amid these sad, solemn scenes, I pre- 
dict that nothing will save the Republic but the 
immolation of slavery. We may overspre2d the 
whole South with a million armed conquerors— 
we may make every village like to the village of 
Annandale, and every field like the gory field of 
Manassas; yet never, never can we become one 
people again until we have one system of labor, 
one organism of society, one code of morals, one 
form of institutions, and one common loyalty to the 
everlasting principles of justice, freedom, and right. 
Then will our “ bones be strong” with the strength 
of a glorious and regenerated youth. 





SOUTHERN TREASON AND NORTHERN 
SYMPATHY. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuoeven looks keenly into the springs end im- 
pulses of the Great Rebellion now devastating this 
country will find it based on just two fundamental 
assumptions—namely : 

1. That negroes were divinely created and in- 
tended to exist in a state of slavery to white men ; 
and 

2. That a fanatical faction, originating in and 
now controlling the Free States, is ignorantly and 
wickedly bent on subverting this nataral and prov- 
idential arrangement, to the grievous peril and 
damage of the South and in violation of her consti- 
tutional rights. 

Of course, there are a multiplicity of incidents and 
details that enter into the current Pro-Slavery view 
of this subject, and no two men sustain and justify 
the rebellion on precisely identical grounds; but 
the above is the essence of a thousand different 
statements of the Southern grievance. That 
negroes are not men in the same sense that 
Whites are—that they are not the equals of 
Whites, nor entitled to equal consideration be- 
fore the law—that the Northern fanatics are 
ignorant of the true character of the Blacks—that 
we are impelled by an insane partiality for negroes 
to the detriment or disparagement of our ownrace— 
that we are willing to depress the Whites in order 
to exalt the Blacks—and a great deal more of this 
sort—constitute the colloquial small-change of the 
Pro-Siavery debaters and gladiators ; but their lead- 
ing and essential positions are fairly embodied in 
the two propositions above quoted. It is perfectly 
saie to assert that there are not ten persons to-day 
recognizing Jefferson Davis as their Chief Magis- 
trate who do not hold substantially the propositions 
above set forth, and justify thereby theirattitude of 
resistance to the Federal authority. 

Now it is quite true that the premises, if freely 
granted, do not justify the conclusion. Concede 
that the Republicans are all knaves, or fools, or 
fanatics—that men are as unequal in rights as in 
strength, or wit, or stature—that one man’s weak- 
ness, or ignorance, or inferior capacity, fully justi- 
fies a wiser and stronger in enslaving him—that 
the North kas—with all Europe and nearly all 
Christendom—misconceived this whole matter, and 
thus done great injustice to the South—still, the 
Rebellion is by no means justified. Human errors 
are abundant and grievous—they infest Legislatures 
and Cabinets as well as private individuals and 





| cottages—yet no one is thence justified in drawing 
| the sword against the constituted authorities and 
seeking the subversion of the Union. No mag- 
nitude of popular error will itself justify those 
exempt from it in conspiring egainst the National 
authority and opening the flood-gates of a desolat- 
ing civil war. 

But the vital question concerns facts, not ab- 
stractions. Certain assumptions above set forth of 
Negro adaptation to servitude and Northern hos- 
tility to Divine purposes and ‘Southern Rights,’ 
have plunged the South into the whirlpool of rebel- 
lion, and the whole country thereby into an abyss 
of perils and calamities, the end whereof no man 
can foresee. We are sacrificing more than One 
Hundred Thousand precious lives and One Thou- 
sand Millions of Dollars per annum because the 
South has been made to believe what is false re- 
specting the intentions and feelings of the North. 

The wretches who solemnly assure the slaves 
that the North designs to kidnap, to exile and sell 
or massacre them—that “ Lincoln's despotism” is 
waging an utterly unprovoked and unjustifiable 
war on the South for this and kindred purposes of 
rapacity and plunder—are justly scorned and repro- 
bated. They who have made the more ignorant 
Southern Whites actually believe that incendiar- 
ism, robbery, rape, and murder every where mark the 
footsteps of our armies, are execrated in every loyal 
house and heart. But how much better are they who, 
through Northern journals of the widest circulation 
and the most vociferous protestations of loyalty, are 
constantly telling the world that the traitors are 
correct in their fundamental propositions—that 
Slavery is just and beneficent—and that the 
South has been shamefully abused and imposed 
upon by the North throughout the long series of 
collisions Which began with the memorials to Con- 
gress for the Abolition of Slavery and their rigor- 
ous suppression, and culminated in the election of 
Lincoln? If theslaveholders are right as to their 
own grievances and Northern aggressions, how 
natural and excusable’ the feeling that their hot 
blood is far less to be blamed for hastily mistaking 
their remedy than the frigid North for deliberately 
persisting in the unprovoked and deadly wrong ? 

The common sense of mankind will readily decide 
these questions. It will declare that, if The Herald 
and The Express are right with regard to anteced- 
ents, then the Southern rebels are but venially, 
excusably Wrong with regard to consequents. If it 
is ihe right of the South to seek and struggle for the 
expansion Of slave territory and the perpetuity and 

redominance of slaveholding power, then the 

orth is the real aggressor in the present contest,and 
should suffer accordingly. And they who agree 
with The Express and The Herald in their pre- 
mises do not and cannot really wish the Pro-Slavery 
Rebellion utterly discomfited and its leaders tried 
and punished as traitors. There must be, among 
ali stanch adherents to the Pro-Slavery faith, an 
underlying conviction that the Rebels are. victims 
of their own Quixotic championship of a good cause, 
rather than of their guilty complicity in a plot 
agair st Liberty and Order, Justice and Freedom. 
Hence we find in all the Northern Pro-Slavery 
journals the most strenuous resistance to any 
sweeping confiscation of the property even of rebel. 
chiefs, and the most Seeces hostility in partiea- 
lar ope confiscation o rhea: slaves of rebels. Were 
they Abolition books or uments exposed to such a 
fate, none of this school would dream of interposing 
a cavil in their bebalf ; but, being slaves and plan- 
tations, it is strenuously contended by The Journal 
of Commerce and its compatriots that not one can 
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tinct prosecution and trial at law, which trial must 
be held in the State where the traitor resides, and 
before a jury of whom at least 2 portion are pre- 
sumptively his fellow-traitors! Of course, there 
can be no mistaking the drift of such inculeations. 
They preclude any effective confiscation at all, 
whether of estates or human chattels, protectSlavery 
in any event against the righteous penalty of its 
treason, and throw the cost of suppressing the 
rebellion mainly upon those whe have strenuously 
resisted and ultimately crushed it. 

Should Slavery thus be enabled to survive this 
convulsion, it will owe far less to Southern chivalry 
than to Northern sympathy. When dying by its 
own guilty hand, it will have been restored to life 
and vigor by the balsams of Northern allies and 
beneficiaries, grateful for past aid and eager for 
future co-operation in dealings for mutual benefit. 
Those who hope by its aid to achieve future | 
Embassies, Collectorships, Judgeships, will be its 
rescuers from its now visibly impending doom. It 
will be a spared monument of thrift and ambition 
rather than of tenderness and mercy. 34 

The stubborn resistance encountered in Congress 
by the President’s cautious and considerate proposal 
that the Federal Government shall extend aid 
to such States as shall see fit, of their own 
volition, to “initiate emancipation,” is a sign 
of the times. The Emancipation Message ex- 
pressly recognizes the right of each State to 
do as it shall see fit in the premises. It 
avows @ preference of Gradual to Immediate 
Emancipation. It leaves all questions of forcible 
Expatriation or encouragement to Voluntary Emi- 
gration to thie States respectively. Yet none but 
Republicans give it their votes, though some jour- 
nals have affected to praise who miss no opportun- 
ity tostab it. It is already clear that this or any 
project looking to Emancipation must encounter the 
implacable hostility of all parties and fragments of 
parties opposed to the present National Administra- 
tion. 

So with regard to the District of Columbia. The 
existence of Slavery in that District is a National 
shame and reproach. Every one must feel that, 
while Washington City remains slaveholding, the 
assertion that “the Union as such has nothing to 
do with Slavery” is untrue. Too long has this 
scandal been patiently endured—too long have the 
shrieks of the scourged slave pierced the air of the 
National metropolis. Formerly, efforts to remove 
this black spot from our escutcheon were paralyzed 
by the reflection that no exertion to that end could 
possibly avail ; but that excuse can serve no longer. 
Slavery can be banished from that spot if its pro- 
fessed contemners will but use the pewer which 
Slaveholding Treason has thrown into their hands: 
if they fail to improve their opportunity, a genera- 
tion may not afford another. The action of Con- 
gress on this and kindred questions will be largely 
— by current manifestations of the public 
will. 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasurneron, D. C., March 31, 1862. 
To tue Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The emancipation bill now'before the Senate—for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia— 
is in danger from the efforts of some of its professed 
supporters and friends to attach important amend- 
ments to it. The decided opponents of the bill having 
the wit to perceive that some measure will certainly 
pass, very shrewdly fall into the ranks of the more 
“conservative” friends of emancipation, and clamor 
very loudly for amendment. The cry of these gentlemen 
now is for gradual emancipation. Last week they 
made the Senate ring with their cries against the 
Constitutional power of Congress to touch the sub- 
ject—now they are content with demanding a refer- 
ence of the bill to a popular vote of the citizens of the 
District, and an absolute provision for gradual eman- 
cipation. “The President is committed to the doc- 
trine of gradual emancipation,’ say The Evening 
Star and The Intelligencer. “Certainly Mr. Lincoln 
will not do so cruel a thing as to take from the peo- 
ple of the District the right of self-government!” cry 
hundreds of Democrats, with a few so-called Repub- 
licans, forgetting that Congress has legislated for this 
District, without the slightest reference to the people, 
in a hundred instances, and that while the President 
might with propriety favor gradual emancipation in 
the states, there is not a respectable argument in 
favor of gradualism here, where the slaves are few in 
number, and compensation goes hand in hand with 
emancipation. The opponents of the Morrill emanci- 
pation bill are banding together, and it will be found, 
before the bill becomes a law, that they have great 
strength. If the President stands firm, as it is be- 
lieved he will, all will end well. Senator Wright of 
Indiana has introduced a bill into the Senate, 
providing that no slave shall be emancipated 
without the consent of his master, and that when 
emancipated the master shall receive the market 
value of the slave out of the United States 
Treasury. All slaves born after the present year 
are to be free. And finally the billis to be referred to 
the people of the District, to reject it if they will. As 
under the provisions of this bill slaveholders in the 
public service can perpetually bring their slaves here 
with them when coming for a visit or a residence, 
and take them away again, its passage will not abol- 
ish slavery in the District. 

Slavery still exhibits an astonishing amount ef 
vitality, and those sanguine persons who imagine that 
it has received its death-blow, and that henceforth all 
that anti-slavery men have to do*is to look on in 
silence to witness the overthrow of the nation’s enemy, 
are terribly mistaken. The power of slavery in Wash- 
ington to-day istremendous. Anti-slavery is advanc- 
ing with rapid strides, but the death-grapple between 
these forces is to come on this very measure of Dis- 
trict emancipation. When slavery is abolished here, 
Mr. Phillips or Mr. Garrison, or even Frederick Doug- 
lass, can deliver an address in Washington with more 
safety than in Cincinnati and some other of the fore- ¢ 
most cities of this country. ng 

In the expectation that the Morrill bill will pags, 
many of our slave-owners are taking their peculiar 
“ property” into Maryland, thinking #hat the $350, 
which ge bill appropriates per slave, is not as much 
as they can hereafter obtain in the Baltimore market. 
Two-thirds of the slave-owners here are secessionists, 
and the case of a poor widow, cited by Senator Davis 
in his speech last week, who is entirely dependent 
upon the labor of a few slaves for her support, is an 
excellent one, not for him, but for the friends of the 
bill. The “poor widow,” like nearly all the other 
slave-owners here, hates the Government, and sym- 
Pao with the rebellion. Her slaves are bright, 
ively lads, who earn good incomes in this city, every 
dollar of which she appropriates to her own use. They 
desire their freedom above all things, but she tells 
them if the bill passes she will remove them to Mary- 
Jand, so that they cannot obtain it. Yet this was the 
case cited by Mr. Davis te arouse sympathy for the 
unfortunate class of slaveholders who are to be vic- 
timized by the bill! 

The strength of the rebellion in this city can be seen 
by the refusal of three of our leading Ep clergy- 
men to read a prayer prepared by Bishop Whittingham, 
thanking God for the recent Federal victories. Though 
it was the duty of*all Episcopal clergymen in this 
diccese to read the prayer, three of them in Wash- 
ington refused, and in two or three churches where it 
was read, a disgraceful scene ensued. Rev. Mr. 
Svles of Trinity church, who refused to read the 
prayer, has since been deposed by a majority of the 
vestry of the church, and his friends have 
from it. There is an “alarming agitation” on the 
subject in all the Episcopal churches of Washington 
and Georgetown. The truth is that rebels yet 
abound here, and the sooner Congress abolishes 
slavery and seizes upon the property of rebels within 
the District the better for the cause of the Govern- 
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place of the lamented Felton. A very cordial letter 
was sent to the committee by the Faculty of Harvard 
urging the selection of Mr. Woolsey. The faculty of 
Princeton‘ sent a similar communication, and the 
committee agreed that there was a peculiar fitness in 
the selection, and that it was appropriate that Yale 
should follow Harvard as the recipient of these 
honors. 

After a good deal of talking, and with some amus- 
ing episodes, the House has made considerable prog- 
ress with the Tax-bill, though as yet cotton, iron, 
and coal are not taxed. The most important amend- 
ment carried, is one putting a tax of forty cents per 
gallon upon all rectified and adulterated liquors. Add 
to this the tax of twenty-five cents upon raw liquors, 
and we have the bouncing tax of sixty-five cents per 
gallon—but not one cent toomuch. The temperance 
members and the enemies of adulterated liquors 
united in the House, and carried this wholesome 
amendment. 

The Democrats and the Border-state men are trying 
to organize a new party, or to revive the old one 
which plunged the country into the present war. 
They have had a secret meeting upon the subject, aad 
such illustrious peace-advocates, or white- feathered 
men, as Vallandigham, Pendleton, Ancona, and others, 
were the managers. Benjamin Wood was absent in 
New York. Three or four old Whigs of the border 
slave states were present, and thé formation of a new 
party was the subject of extended conversation. A 
war-Democrat who was not present at the meeting, 
but who was urged to attend, informs me that the 
main object of the movement is a new comprorise 
with the slaveholders of the rebél states, and that men 
of doubtful loyalty mean to be at the head of it. Sen- 
ator Wright of Indiana, a full-blooded Democrat, says, 
“T will never treat with rebels.” Col. John Cochrane, 
whose devotion to the Democratic party in its worst 
days no one will question, declares emphatically, “ If 
the rebels or loyal slaveholders seduce this Govern- 
ment into a fresh compromise with slavery, a new 
and successful rebellion will be upon us within ten 
years.” Luckily the;new movement has the name of 
Vallandigham connected with it. This factalone will 
ruin it. 

There is remarkable quiet in Washington to-day. 

Government and citizens seem to be waiting for 
great things in the immediate future. Occasionally a 
regiment, brigade, or division passes up the avenue, 
and away—where? Nobody knows, and if one knew, 
the news would be “ contraband.” A few mornings 
since, standing on a hill in the northern part of the 
city, I saw a solid division marching down Fourteenth 
street—seventeen regiments and four batteries. The 
morning was an exquisite ene, and the play of the 
sunbeams upon seventeen thousand bayonets was the 
finest sight I ever beheld. The martial music was 
inspiriting ; the array of men, their leaden tramp, and 
the moving mass, was magnificent; but everything 
was tame beside those gleaming bayonets. No one 
asked—where are they going? So quietly are the 
grand movements of this war conducted. A few days 
ago, forty thousand men were reviewed on the hills 
back of Alexandria. Even the British Minister, who 
was present, confessed that it was as fine an army as 
he had ever seen, take it all in all. 
« Large numbers of contrabands are flocking into 
Washington. Half-a-dozen houses near the Capitol 
have been set apart for their quarters, and on every 
sunny day one can see in front of them a very fair 
specimen of the race which principally populates 
South Carolina. They ask for work, and many of 
them have already got it at fair wages. 

Gen. Banks, who is now watching the movements 
of the rebel Jackson, was here a few days since, and 
his testimony respecting fugitive slaves who have 
come into his camp during the winter and spring is 
very interesting and important. These fugitives, he 
says, have caused him no trouble, and have been of 
great service tohim. He has obtained all his news 
of the enemy from black men. He has nearly always 
been deceived by the white—never by the black— 
Virginian. There is no testimony whatever against 
these unfortunate persons that does not come from 
the lips of pro-slavery army officers, and the wisdom 
of the legislation prohibiting their return to bondage 
by army and navy officials is becoming every day 
more apparent. D. W. B. 





FATHER GAVAZZI IN FLORENCE, 


PREACHING AGAINST THE POPE, 





Fiorence, March 3, 1862. 
To Tur Epitors or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

Some weeks since Father Gavazzi held a series of 
conferences in this city, expressing his particular 
disapprobation against the policy of Ricasoli, who 
proposed to buy out the temporal power of the Pope 
with promises of a court and ample revenues, and 
the increase of his spiritual power. 

In politics Gavazzi is a follower of Garibaldi. He 
desires the greatest freedom consistent with the 
prosperity and unity of Italy. He hates Rome, the 
Pope, and the Papacy with great cordiality, and 
regards the Bible as the most powerful instruimen- 
tality for liberating his country from the slavery of 
superstition and religious error. He has a special 
horror of the clerical or reactionary party, the old 
fogies of this country, called by Garibaldi the rats of 
Italy. 

The lectures of Gavazzi were numerously attended ; 
indeed, the crowd which desired to hear him could not 
find standing places in his rooms, in which were 
gathered some five or six hundred people. He stormed 
against Popery in the boldest manner. Possessing 
all the arts of a popular orator, he extorted froin his 
audience constant applause ; sometimes by his plain 
logic, sometimes by his brilliant wit and withering 
sarcasm, sometimes by his peculiar and impassioned 
eloquence. He demands the restoratidn of the 
church to its primitive character of simplicity in 
form and doctrine. He likened the early church to 
a splendid column of alabaster, on which Popery had 
hung up the rags of false and abominable doctrines— 
purgatory, penance, priestly interposition, transub- 
stantiation, tradition, etc., until its original beauty 
was wholly concealed, and its intrinsic value un- 
known. He would strip off these rags, and drive 
away or destroy the priestly chiffonnier's, that his long 
deluded countrymen may behold the church in its 
early excellency and glory. 

It could not be expected that the bold attacks of 
Gavazzi would pass unnoticed. The clerical party 
resorted to threats of prosecution for attacking the 
religion of the state.. Twice he has been cited before 
the court, where he declared his readiness for trial, 


last appeal. He sqid be had invited 5) 6:8 tq bear 
him ; that those who came to his lectures did so on 
their own cn and that if he could not 
speak his convictions in his own rooms, then the proc- 
lamation of religious toleration and liberty of con- 
science in the constitution was a farce, and the sooner 
the people of Italy knew it the better. 

_ As he has not yet been brought to a formal trial, it 
is believed that those who took the preliminary steps 
to prosecute him, are convinced that such a course 
would only give a new impulse to the work they 
would destroy. 

He — to resume his preaching in a few days; 
he can always secure as many hearers as he can ae- 
commodate in his rooms. He is very successful in 
breaking the charm by which Popery holds its victims, 
and inspiring in those who hear him a feeling of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

Gavazzi is preparing to establish a church, with 
such forms of worship government, and con- 
fession of faith, as in his judgment shall suit the 
temper and wants of Italians who have aban- 
doned the Church of Rome. As he takes the primi- 
tive church for his model, he is more Congregational 
than anything elee in his ideas of church order. He 
desires something more liberal and popular than 
Presbyterianism, and more orderly than ° 
He thus occupies a middle ground between the Wal- 
densians on the 


down, holding the same lastical 
Sti that @ does in cal. — 
Doubtless Gavazzi has his ; but he has also 
power over the masses ; no man 
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THE INDEPENDENT... 









Sermon 


‘ 


Henry Ward Beecher.* 


“ Anp he that taketh not his cross, X24 followeth after me, is not 
worthy of me”"— Maer. x. 38. 


Creoifizion was nota Jewish punishment, but a 
Roman. The fact of suck punishment was, with- 
cnt doubt, familiar among the Jews. But it was 
foreiga. There were no Imown figures of speech 
amoung them, as now there are among us, founded 
vpor the cross. All its associations were of the 
eruminal and disgraceful character. Itis one of the 
reget extraordinary histories of the world—that 
which bas divested an ignominious instrument 
of torture of its ignominy, ard made it to be a 
sjoonym of God. For when men wish to say 
“Christ” many times, they only say “Cross.” 
Aud yet, in the time of Christ, it was more detest- 
able in its associetions than garrote, or guillotine, 
or rack, and as barren of moralsiguificance. This, 
then, waa a new and original use of the figure by 
our-Bavior. We hmow not but that this was the 
first time that it waa ever used to signify any moral 
thing. It was early in his own ministry. It was 
before there waz any teaching from. him of his own 
suffering and death, even te his disciples. So far 
a4 the record shows, it was prophetic. Its mean- 
ing was to grow much more full and significant 
afterwards, when interpreted to the disciples by 
events that should come to pass, than it was at the 
tame of hearing it. It could not have referred to 
crucifixion in its ordinary uses. That was simply 
punitement. But there was no punishment in 
Ohzist's suffering, in the sense ix. which there was 
punishment in crucifixion under the Roman crimi- 


' tal suffering is evidence 


| the time—except when he is at home. 


rm the human race down in the scale of being 50 
that you can scarcely.tell the difference between 
them and chattels, or they become as insen- 
sible as oxen. Then they are nothing, and they 
suffer nothing. Mén im a barbarous state suffer 
leas ~ men . a civilized condition 4 Mental 
care and pain and suffering belong to vital natures 
oly. iis the fike that is Eesied tapy 3 
80 at brings sufferil usceptibili men- 
." 1co that a — my going toward 
a moral and spirituel‘nature : the want of such 
suffering is evidence that he is going toward an 
animal and physical nature. If 2 man aims upward 
and aspires, he begins to sacrifice one thing for the 
sake of another. Because when 2 man is in pos- 
session of himself there are many different grades 
of faculties that are quarreling for the scepter. And 
the higher the aspiration, the more suffering must 
there bé for the sake of the thing aspired after. 

Hence, cross-bearing is illustrated and used more 
fully in Christianity than anywhere else. But it 
is not original with it. The necessity of suffering 
for the sake of some good dees not belong to Chris- 
tianity, except that Christianity has appropriated it. 
Christianity develops it, and brings it under proper 
motives, in its proper place. But it belongs to the 
whole created world. It belongs to human nature 
in the conditions designed for man upon earth. 

Jt has a physical sphere in us. We suffer bodily 
pain and fatigue, for the sake of bodily benefits. 
Work is suffering ; but then, ease by-and-by, either 
in ourselves or in the wife and children, is an end 
that makes it worth our while to suffer. We labor 
in summer, in order to purchase the joy of winter. 

Cross-bearing has a sphere among the appetites 
and passions. One overrules the other. Tor ox- 
ample, a man’s temper has to take up its cross all 
There is 
not much to be gained by crucifying his temper at 
home, so he lets it out there. But when he goés on 
the ferry-boat, he does not dare to do it. Fear says 
to him, “ Here are men that know you, and if you 
show your temper now they will see it, and it will 
be against your interest.” And he makes his tem- 
per bear the cross. When he gets over to Wall 





ual practice. Whatever the Jews meant, the 


Roman magistrates meaut and pretended no such | 


thing ae @ moral reault from orneifying. It was 
penal and degrading in their view. 


political fact that assigned the Savior to the cross. | 


Christ was sacrificed to the Jewish hatred, not on 


deolsred, “I find no cause of death in this man ”— 


| 
acount of death-worthiness—for it was solemuly | 


hut because Pilate thought it, or the whole, politi- | 
It wes a mere move in the game | 


cally expedient. 


of public affairs. 


But, om the Savior’s part, there was something | 


eternally profound in the accepting of the cross. 
It is nat possible for us tc conceive all that was in- 
oluded in Christ's purpose. Welive upon a plane 
tar foo Low down to interpret the motive and the 
feeling of one who came from God, and returned to 
God. But this we know beyoud any eentroversy : 
thet our Savior could have escaped the cross if he 
bad chosen to do so. When one of his disciples 
would have defended him from arrest, Christ said, 
“ Put up agaim thy sword into kis place.” “ Think- 
ent thou that I cannet now pray to my Father, and 
he Mall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angela?’ That is, Do not think that I am com- 
pelied to accept this alternative of death: I choose 
it; I go toit. 

_ We know that he chose it. not on account of its 
intrinsic goed, but because it was the only method 
(we know not why it was the only method: God 
Imows) Of securing the good that lay before him. 
“ Who for the Joy Saat was set before him endured 
the crass, despising the shame.” That joy was the 
a&.vation of uncounted numbers of human beings; 
ait why the work was to be accomplished through 
this particular iaatrumentality we do not know. 
Wor bas any philesophy that has undertaken to ex- 
plain why, déne more than to show its own shal- 
igwness and inefficieucy. It was necessary that 
Christ shouid suffer for the salvation of men. He 
accepted the suffering for thet purpose. And the 
croas Was the way cf obtaining a good that, in the 
conception of the Savior, was cheaply purchased 
by the suffering that he endured. He suffered for 
the joy that was set before him; and that joy was 
the salvation of all that are saved, and all that are 
t be saved. This was an act of inconceivable 
grandeur—the acceptance of unknown and im- 
measurable suffering for the aake of accomplishing 
a great moral good. 

Suffering is a test of worth. The desirabdle- 
nose of anythimg ia measured by what one will 
suffer for ifaaake. It ia the price or estimate of 
value. In our Savior's passion there is evidence of 
great bodily suffering, and of yet greater mental 
suffering. We cannot know the nature of his 
rnental suffering. Noone oan read the scenes of 


It was a mere | 


street, things occur that make him feel like blast- 
ing some man; but-he says, “It will not do: this 
man is one of my best customers.” Now, what is 
his temper doing? Bearing the cross. For what? 
| Self-interest. Men’s passions compel each other 
to bear the cross. Whenever there is one feeling 
that you are determined shall rule, and there are 
other feelings that are determined that they will not 
be ruled, the ruling feeling puts down ths re- 
bellious ones. And so it obliges them to bear the 
cross, and to suffer for itssake. Mon’s passions are 
| constantly struggling with each other, and con- 


| stantly some of them are being subdued by the 
, others, for the sake of bodily good. 
burns, and throbs, and longs, and bears the burn- 
ing and throbbing and longing because some higher 
passion holds it down, saying, “ You must be cruci- 
fied, and you must suffer for me.” 

Cross-bearing has a sphere higher than this, 
which is quite familiar. Our affections are all the 
time crucifiying our lusts and appetites. No man 
knows how to govern himself till after he has 
begun to be a parent. When you come into the 


control yourself in ways that you have not been 
accustomedto. When you were a young man you 
used to scorn the idea of having your liberty re- 
stricted ; but when you came to be a parent, you 
said, “It will not do to talk now as I used to. 


from what it has been. For here are my little 
children, that will be influenced by my example.” 
Your affections were saying to your wild propensi- 
ties, “ Stop! I love my children, and you shall not 
have your way.” And those propensities were 
obliged to bear the cross for the sake of your 
affections. 

Cross-bearing has a higher and yet more obvious 
sphere as between the moral sentiments and every 
other part of the mind. When a man is under the 
influence of honor, of truth, of rectitude, he compels 
all his inharmonious and subordinate appetites that 
rise up and oppose these higher feelings, to bear the 
cross. A man in his better moments says to all his 
untempered and barbarous passions, ‘ That which 
is right and manly I am determined to follow, and 
you shall submit.” Every one of them has to bear 
its cross. 

And this cross-bearing rises to its highest devel- 
opment in our experience, when it assimilates 


his own sake, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves. When a man does that, he has entered the 
divine life, and he is doing, in a limited sphere, and 
in an imperfett and fragmentary manner, what 


we can have no adequate conception, when he suf- 
ferred, One for all. For the womb of the immor- 





Gethsemane, and the anguiskful outecryings of the 
crosé, without perceiving that chiefly it was the 
mind and seul of Christ that suffered. { 
When Obrist, then, teils his disciples that they, | 
tao, must bear the cross, if tasy would follow him, | 
he teaches, in the largest generelization, that men | 
must be willing to attain excellence, or moral ben- | 
efit, or apirifual growth, at the expexse or price of | 
suffering. We are uot to turn back from duty, 
from right, because they are hedged up with suffer- 
ing, and must be approached through pain. Be- | 
cause the path of right and duty leads to pain and 
suffering, is ne reason. why you should shrink from 
it. And im such a case Christ says, “Unless you | 
tale up your cross, you are not worthy of me.” | 
You oannot follaw Obrist unless you do substan- 
tially what he did wher Le was onearth. Hesaw 
the way in which he ought to walk, and walked in 
it. [6 led through Gethsemane and over Calvary ; 
and yot, he walired in it. 


one that professes to be a disciple under his ban- 
ner, “ Uniesa you. walk in the way that is right and 
true and noble, at whatever sacrifice may be neces- 
sary, you are not my disciple.” 

The ultimate nature of Luman faculty is pleas- 
ure. I knew that we preach that religion brings 
joy; anditis perfectly trac; but joy is incidental 
during the process of education. It is the final 
fruit of religion. Pleasure lies at the bottom of 
every faculty. But the evolution and education of 
every faculty to that condition in which it shall be 
pleasurable, is through a process of greater or less 
pain, mounting up, octentimes, from inconvenience 
to anguish. ‘This necess:ty is original and organic, 
as far as anything oan be so pronounced. It is 
confined to this world, and to the human family. 
‘it belongs te creatures that are within the circuit 
of ths divine nature. It seems to be a law, not so 
much of structure axd condition, as of growth, 
that men shall suffer in order to beoome right; in 
order te reach that which is true and normal in 
their ultimate condition. It isthe apparent law of 
birth from. the lower to the her states. 
‘Throughout our whole development, every particle 
ef advance that we make is with a birth-throe. 
We do not take a step forward without a struggle. 

There is no suffering m. the vegetable kingdom. 
‘There is vegetable sensibility ; but vegetables have 
ro volition, and no conscious suffering. They cer- 
tainly have mo conscious suffering in the processes 
of evolution. The seed develops to its ultimate 
form without any évidence of struggle or painful 
eensibility. , 

In the animal kingdom there is no suffering ex- 
cept by violation of law. You can, by k tion, 
by wounding, produce suffering in the animal king- 
dom, but not otherwise. The colt grows up to the 


* full stature of a horse without, in mind or body, 


going through anxiety or suffering such as every 
child goes'through thet becomes a man. It is be- 
cause & child becemes a man, not by outside, but 
by-ieside growth. And we shall see, as we go 
along, that the growth of human beings is by a 
process of discipline that must inevitably bring 
suffering, befors there can be harmonization in the 
‘whole. But it is not so with the animal kingdom. 
‘The ox, tho fing oh harmonize a 
about @ eagle, the tiger, and the lion, 
soutnl shane cruelty ; but each in its own way is 
harmonized, and each is without struggle and pain 
in the process of development in its disposition. 

It ia uot 6o with men. In the human family 
suffering ia the accompaniment of education, con- 
scious or kmeonscious. If a man settles down like 
inst, he will grow as brutes grow, and will 
have the tage of suffering but little. It is 
said that slaves (that are supposed to be men) are 
the happiest creatures in the world. No, they are 
not; pigs are happier, a gocd deal. “ But,” it is 
said, “slaves sing.” Yes, and pigs grunt. The 
idi ive happiness of the slaves 
in thei condition, go to show what is the 

i influence & that ~ San 
which they are reared. Their is 
what we should expect it would be. When you 


| death. 


_ He did it for the sake of | 
the joy that was before him. And he saystoevery | 


tal life was the sepulcher. That life came out of 
It came from suffering. We live because 
Christ died. His suffering purchased exemption 
from suffering for us. And whenever a person, 
wheiher father, or mother, or friend, or philauthro- 
pist, is willing to suffer, and does suffer, for 
another’s good, that person enters the fringe of the 
divine experience. When you have suffered all 
that it is possible for you to suffer, for your chil- 
dren, your friends, or your fellow-creatures, you 
have but just touched the hemof the garment of 
Christ. What there is in the volume of the sufter- 
ing of the Lamb that was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, who suffered for others ; who let 
down his example of suffering beneath our horri- 
zon, that we might see what it meant; and who 
rose again, and went up on high, leaving us to go 
om in the same sublime career of suffering for 
others™what there is in that volume is beyond 
human conception. You only como to the edge of 
a knowledge of it when you suffer from a principle 


of love for the benefit of other men. 


This suffering, then, for a moral end, for the 
| good of others, is cross-bearing. And Christ says 
| that he that does not take his cross, and follow after 
| him, is not worthy of him. 

Let me read a few verses of the context. 

“T am come to set a man at variance against his 
; father.” 

| How is that? “Well,” the father says, “I am 
, going to bring up this boy to be a politician, and he 
| shall be President of these United States.” But 
| Christ epeaks to the boy, and he says, “I am going 
| to be-a missionary.” The father says, “ You shall 
‘ not;” and the boy says, “I shall.” And so they 
' quarrel, the father pointing toward hell, and the 
| boy toward heaven. 

“T am come to set the daughter at variance 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law.” 

How? The mother tells the daughter to steal. 
She says to her, “ Put two prices on the goods when 
you can.” She says, “ You area fool! that cus- 
tomer never looks at the change, and you might 
have kept back a part just as well as not.” The 
daughter has been touched with the Spirit of 
Christ, and she says, “I must do what is right; and 
if I do it to any more than to others, I must do it to 
ignorant people, whom could take advantage of.” 
And so the mother and the daughter quarrel, the 
daughter being of God, and the mother being of the 
devil 


“And a man's foes shall be they of his own 
household.” 

If a man is born in a household that runs giddily 
toward the world, when he, having been converted, 
undertakes to run toward God and heaven, he will 
be opposed by his own kindred. And there are no 
quarrels like blood quarrels. 

“ He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me.” 

When it comes to the question, Shall I consult 
my peace and my ease at home, or shall I follow 
my conscience? Christ says, “He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me.” r 

“ And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth 
after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his 
life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 


that is 
he shall save himself. 





away from it its painfulness. It begi 





One passion | 


parental relation you are conscious that you must | 


My conduct, in many respects, must be different | 


itself te the law of love, and a man suffers, not for | 


Christ did witha fullness and application of which | 


He that is too intent upon gratifying the present 
life, shall lose the larger and better life ; and he 
willing to sacrifice the present life for 
Christ's sake, shall find the larger and better life— 


I. In Christian oxperience, then, cross-bearing 
may be said to be simply the pain which we wil- 
lingly bear for the sake of duty, of right, of obe- 


hard to endure ; but it ends in suffering 
that has been rendered easy to bear. Sorrow is 


joi i te : ufte . > q 4 
ripened into the other, “ere therein Aleve) od 
i a 


tian bearing. higher subdues 
or refaciory lower impulse The struggle is over. 


One pursues duty from a higher motive, pleasur- 
ably, without protest. — 

_ Let me illustrate this process in the child's expe- 
rience. No child was ever born that did not love 
itself better than its co ions. Let a mother set 
a dish of fruit before a child when there is a. group 
of other children standing near. and the first impulse 
of the child is to appropriate the whole of the fruit 
for itself, and to look upon those other wistful eyes 
as eyes of enemies. The -mother begins to try the 
child, and says,“ My dear, divide the ‘fruit, and 
give some to Mary and Willidm.” The command 
is unwelcome tothe child’s selfishness. It does not 
want to divide; but the mother’s authority compels 
it to do it, and it does it with many tears. But 
when it is done, the mother talks to the child, and 
says, “ How noble it is to be generous!” And the 
next time the child has to divide fruit, it does it re- 
luctantly ; its selfishness has to be crucified, and it 
suffers ; but it dees give away two out of six apples. 
And then it is praised. By this time it begins to 
get an idea that there is good in giving things away, 
and gives the third. Then it looks for praise, and 
the praise instantly comes, and it gives the fourth. 
Praise follows giving, and giving is rewarded by 
praise, till it comes to the last one, when it hesi- 
tates. And the next time, perhaps, the child is so 
much pleased with the remuneration of its higher 
feelings in the act of giving away, that it distributes 
all its fruit, andstands with nothing for itself. And 
the parent says fothe child, “ Thatis noble.” Thus 
the child’s better feelings are brought into the ascend- 
ency, and its selfishness is compelled to take a subor- 
dinate position; and the child grews up to be a 
true, neble, manly boy. And he does not divide: 
he squanders in giving. He empties everything, 
and walks like a prince, feeling, “lt is my nature to 
give, and I prefertodo it.” There is no pain about 
bis giving. The boy that gives freely would be 
ashamed to Lave it supposed that it cost hyn any 
struggic to give. He has overcome, he has cruci- 
fied, the element of selfishness in himself; and 
being generous has become a pleasure to him. 

This illustrates the fact that although every 
struggle between a higher and a lower feeling 
begins with the suffering of the lower; yet, when 
the lower is subdued and brought under the con- 
trol of the higher, that which was painfal ai first 
becomes pleasurable. We seo notonly in children, 
but in ourselves, that although Christian cross- 
bearing or self-denial begins with pain, if the pro- 
cess is rightly carried on it ends with pleasure and 
peace. 

Every faculty is a cross to that which is below 
it. Every lower feeling must be lifted up on. some 


it. You are to crucify your lower feelings or your 
higher. You sre to take your pattern from the 


your being into subjection to the higher, till they 
all conform to that pattern. The education is one 
that progresses little by little. It goes on empiri- 
cally and fragmentarily. And when the lower 
faculties have been subordinated so that they 
readily obey the higher, then comes peace—that 
peace which God gives. He may give it by an 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost which shall com- 
pel the lower feelings to keep still, or by an educa- 
tion which at last has really taught the lower feel- 
|; ings to be obedient to the higher. Peace is the 
harmonization ef the mind; and that mind is peace- 
ful in which there is harmony, no matter how the 
hainonization has been effected. 

Now, in applying this truth, I remark: 

1. Every man that is borninto the world is called 
to perform the duty of cross-bearing, and he does it 


and with rebellion. It is just as much 2 law to an 
unconverted man as it istoa Christian. We preach 


cross, but that is because they are willing to be in- 
structed, and not because it is their duty to bear the 
cross any more than it is the duty of those that are 
not in the church. If you are out of the church, 
and are a drunkard, it is just as much your duty to 
bear the cross as if you were a deacon or a class- 
leader in the church. That duty does not belong 
to a man merely because he has subscribed his 
name to a church-book. It belongs to all men 
alike. It is a part of that moral government which 
includes every human being. It belongs to all to 
whom the obligation of intelligence, education, and 
| right citizenship belong. If there is any difference, 
| itbelongs to the bad more than to the good. ,Do 
! not think, therefore, when cross-bearing is spoken 
of that itis peculiar to Christians. It is not. It 
belongs to you just as much as tothem. It is just 








| as important to those out of the church, as to those. 


| inthe church. The duty is alike to everybodys 
| but the advantage is allon the sido of the Cliris- 
tian. Many persons think, “If I go intothe church 
| I must take hampers on me; burt so long as I keep 
| out of the church I am free.” | beg your pardon, 

itis right the other way. If you go into the church 


consciously and advantageously, or unconsciously | 


to those that are in the church about bearing the | 








one that is above it, and nailed to it, and slain upon | 


| 


to do it.” “If you will exercise sufficient will to | 
con your temper, no matter whet the circam- 
sta may be, tt will not be long before it will 
begin to feel that it must give up, and become per- 
fectly docile and manageable.” 

A man's temper is very much like a colt. When 
a colt is first bitted and saddled, it seems as though 
he would tear the yard all to pieces, and himse!f with 
it; but by-and-by he finds that he cannot break the 
bit, nor throw the man and the saddle from his 
back. The man sticks to him day after day, and 
gradually he grows less and less difficult to man- 
age; andin the course of two or three weeks he 
gets so that he will let the man bit him, and saddle 
him, and back him, without any resistance. 

Now getting astride of a man’s temper is, fre- 
quently, like riding, not a colt, but lightning. And 
yet, after he has trained it, and broken it, by deter- 
mined efforts of his will, he finds that he can main- 
tain his equanimity with perfect ease in circum- 
stances in which at first he could not have done it 
without a hard struggle. Thus the yoke becomes 
easy, and the burden light. In proportion as you 
bear the cross, you conquer that for which you 
bear it. 

2. Being converted to Christ is not being re- 


| ceived into a place where all men are made happy. 


There is a current impression in the world that 
religion means joy. I think there are thousands of 
people whose only idea of religion is that when a 
man is converted, he is converted into a state of 
bliss. Now, Conversion to Christ is a phrase that 
was never used by the Savior. He speaks of our 
being converted ; but when anything is said about 
our being joined to him, the expression always is, 
folloeing Christ,or becoming disciples of Christ, 
which means going to school. Teachers were 
peripatetic, in Christ's time, and they walked with 
their pupils, and taught them by the wayside, and 
in groves, and open buildings. And, to follow 
Christ was to join one’s self to his school, to aceept 
bim as an instructor, and to go about with him, 
listening to his teachings, and appropriating their 
benefits. When aman is converted and joined to 
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4. In mete ot these remarks, I will illustrate. 
stil! further, what may be called conventional cress- 
bearing, and romantic c ing. Many people 
think that they ought to deny themselves of some- 
thing because they are Christians. A mother says, 
“ Now that my daughters are converted, and have 
joined the church, there ought to be some separa- 
tion between them and their companions. One 
thing that they must do is to take off their ribbous 
and laces; for how is anybody to know that they 
are Christians if they go On wearing these things ?” 
What separation, I should like to know, is there be- 
tween a child and its companions, that can be indi- 
cated by the cost of a piece of lace, or the color of a 
ribbon? If your children have not somethiag in- 
side that would lead one to suspect that they wore 
Christians, you might as well let them drift; it is 
not worth while to trouble yourself about their ex- 
ternal appearance. we 

Another person says, “I would like to go to con- 
certs, and other places of ,amusement, and I do not 
know that there would be any harm in my going; 
but still, I ought to bear the cross, and | will stay 
at home.” Now, it would be better if you would 
bear the cross in some other way. These couven-° 
tional croeses are not going to crucify your old 
nature. Your conscience, your benevolence, your 
love, your morality—these are crosses; and on 
them you are to hang your pride, your vanity, your 
selfishness, your appetites. Having done this, you 
will not have to look for things to distinguish be- 
tween you and other people. Glory of aim, and 
magnificence of achievement—these are the marks 
of a Christian. Let men see your fruit, your good 
works, and not your barren reserves, not your hold- 
ings back. 

If a man has a vine on which the leaves aro ten 
times as numerous as the clusters, and just abort 
as good to eat, he may need to have it labeled with 
some high-sounding name, te let people know thet 
itis not a poor stunted wilding. But let me have 
my Delaware covered from top to bottom with 
those glowing amber clusters, and J] do not need to 
say, “ Good grapes.” Every man’s eye reads “ good 





Christ, he is converted and joined to a life in which 
be undertakes to suffer for the sake of good, in 
himself, in his circumstances, everywhere. We 
ovght to understand this more fully ; for there is a 


demoralizing view, that religion is a luxury; that | 


2 man is converted to honeycomb, instead of to a 
campaign where he is to reconstruct ; to establish 
right over wrong, good over bad, the high over the 
low. You are converted into a battle—a battle, 
not of au hour, nor a day, but of a lifetime. Lis- 
ten to the words of the apostle: 

“ Till we come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 


| man, uniothe measure of the stature of the fullness 


teachings of God, and bring the lower elements of | 





' 
! 
| 





as a true Christian, your obligations to bear the | 


cross are no greater, and the results of doing it are 


a Christian escapes to higher motives. 


cross. He takes the burden of the eross, and the 
yoke of the cross, and finds that what is declared 
of them is true—that the yoke is easy, and that the 
burden is light. 

Take some raw troops. You can see that they 
are raw by their spick and span new clothes. And 
by the way they carry their knapsacks and mus- 
keis you can see that they are but half drilled. 
Put them on a march of twenty-five miles. They 
are not ueed to carrying their muskets and knap- 
sacks and haversacks. 
two hours that which weighs twenty pounds wiil 
weigh twenty-five pounds ; and before they have 


By the time they have gone twelve iailes their 
muskeis will be as heavy as six-pounders, and their 
knapsacks will be so heavy that they cannot stand 
it! We saw something of the condition of raw 
troops at Bull Run. 

Now take veterans—men that have been in ac- 
tive service for twelve months—and put them on a 
long march. They do not mind carrying their 
knapsacks and muskets. They walk along with- 
out thinking about these things. Their strength is 
so much greater than # was in the beginning that 
they can carry their load thirty miles new easier 
than they could carry it five miles then. 

Your burden is made light by the strength that 
you get under it. Nothing is taken from it, but it 
seems light by reason of the strength that is under 
it. And Christ says, “Accept the duties that I 
enjoin upon you, and they shall become light.” At 
first they will be heavy ; but the very performing 
of them will give you moral strength, and you will 
grow strong in proportion to the frequency and the 
heartiness with which you perform them. And at 
last your strength will be such that you will per- 
form them without thought. 


with setting When a man first begins a 
Christian life, he is like a man that is just beginning 
to eet up letters in a printing-office. When a man 
» commences type-setiing, he takes the stick in his 
hand, and looks at the manuscript te see what the 
first letter is, and says, Where is E? He hunts up 
the letter; and then he is puzzled to know which 
end to put it in. After some hesitation he puts it 
in ; but he gets it up-side down. In turning it over 
he gets the nick the wreng way. Finally he gets 
that letter in as it should be. And then he says, 
Where is R? And he has another hunt for R. 
And when he has found it, he makes several trials 
before he gets it in right. And in setting up every 


thinking, “I must find that letter, and put it in its 
place.” It is slow business, where a man has to 
think of everything that he does. But let him 
work a year. Now he looks at the manuscript, 
and takes in about two full lines, and is not con- 
itself. Of its own accord it goes and finds the 


place. No mind-work is required. Very. likely the 


effort on the part of the mind, it ceased 
burden. 


He says, “I cannot do it.” “Bat, 








He rises in j 
the class of feelings that are acting upon him. He | 
grows toward that state in which he rejoices in the | 


Before they have walked | 


walked four hours it will weigh thirty pounds! | 


single letter, he has to go through the process of 


scious that he takes themin. The hand thinks for 
letters, and puts them right-side up, in the right 


man is earrying on a process of thought about 
Japan or Burrampooter ; or philosophizing about 
the very things that he is setting up; or laughing 
at the one that wrote them. The work was a 
burden to him at first; but the moment the hand 
was trained to do it naturally, and without any 


to be a 


Here is a man whose temper, in the presence of 
provocation, flashes like fire. I say to him, “ You 
should take up the cross and crucify your temper.” 


! 
} 
| 
; 





| 


of Christ.” 

That is it. Weenter upon a period of growth 
and education to perfect manhood. In the same 
episile he also says : 


“ My brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the | 
Put on the whole armor of ' 


power of his might. 
Ged, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and 


blood, but against principalities, against powers, | 


against the rulers of the darkness of this werld, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Wherefore take unto you the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand.” 

I do not call anybody to religion as if it were a 
banquet. There is banqueting in God’s house and 
household, but it is not to that that I invite you. I 
call no man to a Christian life on account of the 
banners and wreaths. There are banners and 
wreaths for the true Christian; but I call no man 
to the trophies of victory till he has been to battle. 
I call no man to rest till he has been to work. I 
call no man to the luxury of immortal things till he 
has been a disciple of Christ, and learned to put 
down his lower and worst feelings, by the power 
of his higher and best ones. It is your business to 
learn how to bring every thought and feeling into 
obedience to Christ. It is spiritual manhood 
educated in you, to which you are called. 

3. Every man will find his cross in himself, and 
in the relation of his own mind to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. Your own 
passions will furnish you crossesenough. A great 
many persons, hearing much about taking up the 
cross and following Christ, think, “What is my 
cross?” One says, “I ought to tell my young com- 
panions that I am going to be a Christian: that is 
my cross.” Another says, “I suppose I cought to 
be baptized: that is my cross.” Another says, “I 
must siand up before the whole congregation and 
witness for Christ: that is my cross.” Now,I will 


| not deny that in many respects these are crosses ; 


pecially in the earlier periods of Christian life 
and experience. But ah! if you. present such 
external things as these as ideal crosses, you have 
no conception of what it is to be regenerated, 
reconstructed in the inward man. Ia that rebel- 


| hous tongue, child, which answers back when the 
many, in peace, in joy, in exhilaration. By victory | 


parent commands—there is your cross. In that 
temper, child, which rises up between you and 
your companions—ihere is your cross. In that 
greedy selfishness, my boy—there is your cross. In 
that lust, that fiery passion, my young frieud—there 
is your cross. In that hungry avarice, man of 
business, that is making you a miser—there is your 
cross. In that consuming thirst for glory, in that 
indomitable ambition, in that inordinate self-seek- 
ing, public man—there is your cross. 


has putinto him. Your cross lies in bringing your 
thoughts and feelings and acts into conformity with 
a Christian life. 

Let a man take his conscience, and go forth with 
an enlightened conception of what is right, and 


| true, and manly, and spiritual, and pure, and say, 





It is with performing Christian duties as it is ; 





“I will crueify on this faculty everything that 
opposes itself to the will of God,” and he will carry 
a Calvary with him every day. 

Let a man take the spirit of Christ's benevolence, 
and say, “I will erucify hereon every rebellious 
faculty and feeling of my nature,” and there will 
not be a single hour in the earlier part of his 
Christian experience in which he will not have 
something to crucify. 
cross to the feelings below it; and every rebellious 
low feeling is a subject of crucifixion. 

And here let me say that where you find men, 
later in life, fighting the same baitles that they began 
to fight earlier in life, you may rest assured of one 
thing—namely, that it is a superficial cross that 
they are bearing. The idea-of men is to bear just 
as little as they can; but that is not good enzineer- 
ing. The right way is te whip, once for all, 
as thoroughly as you can. In conducting a cam- 

aign, do not go into battle if you can help it; but 
if you must go into it, thunder is mercy, and 
lightning is pity. The more sternly, and intensely, 
and congecutively powerful you make your onset, 
the shorter will be the contest, and the more com- 
plete will be the victory. There is no rashness 
like leniency, holding off, letting alone. What 
your hand finds to de, do it with your might, and 
be done with it—that is the orily safe law. And if 
it is true in external things (as it is) that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, how much 
more is it true in things that relate to a man’s dis- 
ition! Why should a man be all his life long 
fighting, fighting, fighting? Why sheuld he for 


ever carry about in himself a gang of pirate pas } 


sions? Why should he not say, “Let me come 
into conflict with these destroyers of my peace and 
pleasure, and subdue them?” A maa ought not 
to. be contending with the same evil propensities all 
the time. He ought to be continually rising to 
higher and higher conflicts. And late in Christian 
life to be fighting the same battles that you were 
fighting early in Christian life, is a sign that you 
have not been taught right, and have not known 
what was wisdom. And yet, how many of us can 
say that our old conflicts are all ended? 

If you go into the house of an old baron, you will 
see hanging up in the hall the trophies of the vic- 
tories that he has achieved over wild beasts. Here 
is a stag’s head ; there is the hide of a wolf; there 
is the tusk of a boar; and these are evidences of 
the old baren’s valor in boyhood. He says, “I 
slew that boar on such a hill; I contended with 
that wolf on such a night; I encountered that stag 


achiev: have you made in cross-bearing? 
do not to be crucified again ? 


r Every man’s | 
cross is the subjugation of that nature which God | 


Every high feeling is a | 


grapes” on the clusters. 

God says, “Let your fruit”—and he was thinking 
| of a vine; for that was Christ's favorite figure—- 
' “let your fruit abound, so that men, seeing that, 
shall glorify your Father.” By their rruir ye shail 
know them. 

There are a great many persons that are after 
romantic cross-bearing. They want to do some- 
thing great. They sit and think, in themselves, 
“ Now, if I was only rich, I would go and draw my 


build a nice little eotiage, and put old Aunt Tabitha 
in it ; and I would see how surprised she would be, 


and think how, if they were rich, they would spend 
their money, and how good it would be. 
while, the weary nurse is rocking the cradle. Shehes 
been up all night, and she has not slept any of any 
consequence for twenty-four hours ; and, in spite of 
herself, she drops asleep over her somnolent task. 
| Whereupon, the romantic cross-bearer, starting up, 
says, “ What are you doing with that child?” and 
scolds the poor nurse unmercifully! Disregarding 
the present, you are after some romantic cross. 
You are looking for a cross that it will be sweet 
and pleasant to bear. That is about your idea of 
bitter—something sweet. Ease is your idea of 
something hard. There are a great many romantic 
cross-bearers, where there is one practical and real 
one. 

5. Cross-bearing should become a power, and not 
{a burden. That isto say, a man ought, by the 
work of-God's Spirit, and by the result of that work 
in him, to become so strong, and so confident of vic- 
tory, that to assail a fault, and achieve a good end, 
should not be a matter of dread. He should be as 
a noble horse that smells the battle afar off, and 
says, “ Aha! aha!” and rushes toward it clothed 
with power and eagerness for the fray. For aman 








achieve, for the sake of God, and for the sake of 
immortality in heaven for himself. A man may 
come into a state in which, for the sake of the 
| Savior and his eternal life, there is nothing that he 
| will not venture and do. Paul had come intosuch 

a state when he said, “I will glory in mine infirm- 


temptations.” 


but a hard beam of wood; but when he lets go it 
| ought to be budded and blossomed all over. Though 
| a cross is bitter and disagreeable in the beginning, 
it ought in the end to be sweet and pleasant. 





summit, yet, when having borne his cross, he was 


den. 

| were around about the door of that sepulcher. It 

was the nodding daisies and lilies that first called 

him, knocking mutely at the sepulcher’s mouth. 

And when he came forth in glory, he came forth in 

se garden, with fruits.and flowers on every side of 
im. 

Go with Christ to the cross, and die with Christ, 
that like Christ you may stand in the garden, amid 
all fruits and flowers—the blessings and joys of a 
Christian life. 











BISTRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Encranp, March 8, 1862, 
To tar Epirors or Tar INpEPENpENt : 
England was never so strong, never so wealtiy as 
at this hour. Her material forces are greater than 
at any other period; her Parliament is voting fabdu- 
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Mean- | 


ities.” And that other apostle had come into it | nature. 


who said, “ Count it all joy when ye fall inté divers | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


check on the bank, and buy that piece of land, and 


| 


' 





may, by achievement, be brought toa state in which | 
he shall glory in bearing the cross that he may | 
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that for them to trade with the South through the 
North, is better im the long ran than direct trade, 
because it leaves the North to take the first coucus- 
sion of the frequent bankruptcies and repudiations 
of the South ; that the scarcity of cotton is itself am 
ample refutation of the right of England to break 
our blockade for inefficiency, except by a flagrant 
violation of the laws of nations, and a perilous pre- 
cedent for England in the future ; that to break up 
the blockade would involve a war with the United 
States, which is now seen to be a greater evil tham 
the cotton famine; and that, finally, as we are all 
alike implicated in the cause of the common calam- 
ity, we should all endure it together, as well as we 
can, until we reach the only practicable relief, the 
complete restoration of peace by the complete suc- 
cess of the Federal Government in the total sup- 
pression of the mutiny. We do heartily welcome 
the English reaction, as we see it among the people, 
and shall be more rejoiced when we see one act of 
the British Government showing that it accepts the 
popular conclusion, and means te be governed by 
it. But Earl Russell’s last speech shows that the 
Government of England still looks with desire 
toward the disruption of this republic, and forces us 
to fear that it may even yet find or feign a pretext 
for open interference, by a more formal recognition 
of the nstionality of the insurgents.—Eps. Ixom- 
penvunt.] 

OBJECT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 


Peosssiy there has been no period during the 
past twenty-five years when the attention of edu- 
cators and teachers has been so gonerally turned 
to the subject of elementary education as at the 
present time. Our schools having been conducted 
onthe plan of requiring the pupils to commit te 
memory and recite, until the unsatisfactory results 
of the course compelled educators to look about for 
a more sensible method of primary education, they 
seized upor these principles which had their first 
promulgation in the inductive system of Bacoa, 
and are endeavoring to apply them to the training 
of children in primary schools. 

The folly of trying to teach children to reasou 
before the age at which the powers of reason caa 
be developed in the mind, has been fully demon- 





and how her face would shine with joy.” They sit | strated by long years of bitter experience. Efforts 


are now making to institute a system of elementary 
education, which shall commence with exercises of 
ihe senses, and through them develop the percep- 
tive and conceptive faculties, and cultivate habits 
of eccurate observation and ready language, by 
describing what has been observed ; also, subse- 
quently, to develop the imagination, comparisen, 
reason, and judgment. 

This system harmonizes with the plan which 
God has arranged for training the infant mind. 
He does not begin by teaching it words and sen- 
tences, of the meaning of which it knows nothing, 
but through its senses the mind gains knowledge of 
the objects, animate and inanimate, which surround 
it. By experience in touching, seeing, hearing, 
etc., it learns their forms, colors, size, qualities, 
and through language their names; and the know!l- 
edge thus obtained forms the basis of subsequent 
education. 

The system of instruction by object teaching 
commences with God's plan of education, and leads 
the child forward systematica'ly, developing its 
powers of thought and language. It continually 
associates words with the objects and actions which 
they represent, thus giving them a reality to the 
child. 

A visit to a school conducted in the ordinary way, 
where inattention, unintelligent repetition of words, 


| and the consequent dullness exhibited by the 


A cross, when a man takes it, may be nothing | 


Remember that though Christ died on the rugged | 


laid in the sepulcher, the sepulcher was in the gar- | 
Roses, wet with the dew of the morning, | 


| 


pupils, may be seen,—followed by a visit to a 
schocl where the system of object teaching prevails, 
will quickly convince the most skeptical of the 
superiority of the plans which harmonize with 
In such a school as the latter, the children 
may be seen engaged in counting, adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying, and dividing pebbles, or sther 
objects, for first lessons in number; drawing lines 
and figures, and measuring them, for lesssns in 
form and size; printing words-on their sletes while 
learning to read and spell; drawing the jorm of 
the school-room, yard, etc., for lessons in place, 
preparatory to geography; arranging patterns of 
colored paper, worsteds, or flowers, for training the 
eye to observe beauty and harmony of colors ; ob- 
serving pictures of animals shown them by the 
teacher, and pointing out their principal parts, while 
they are led to perceive how admirably God has 
adapted them to their habits and modes of life. In 
such-a school all is activity and attention. Chil- 
dren think of what they say, read, and do; there is 
no mere repetition of words that have been memor- 
ized. 

Such plans of teaching are now being introduced 


| into the schools of several cities, and into the 


best schools' of smaller towns. This system of 
instruction and development by object teaching has 


‘ been more thoroughly carried out in the public 
| schools of the city of Oswego, N. Y., than in any 
| other place in this country. During the past year 


jous sums, in a few hours, to organize that strength, | 
and drawing millions (2136,000,000) from the national | 


; Wealth. England is poor, and very weak. Lancashire, | 
Cheshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, are suffering their | 


several degrees of distress. Nearly a million of souls 


because they will not resort to the parish. This dis- 
tress will have, at least, a political interest for the 
| United States. It will present some facts new to 
| Americans: facts which they may be unable to re- 
ceive. In the United States it was known that dis- 
tress wouki certainly come. It was known that this 
fact would determine the policy of the Engtish Guv- 
ernment ; and, bya dire necessity compel it to be 
Southern. More than this; it was assumed that, 
without the dire necessity, preference, and the domi- 
nation of mere material interests, would dictate a 
policy. And, upon the more charitable hypothesis-— 
admitted only for argument’s sake—that the Govern- 
ment was not so minded, it was held that the greai 
industrial masses would move, and compel the march 
of the Government to the regions of cotton. 

The distress has had its commencement, progress, 
and increase. Mills are stopped, labor has ceased, 
and with it the wages of labor, and it is winter. 
Daily there are “evil tidings from the North; but not 
a word of cotton and the South. Commerce and cap- 
italists have kept their bong silence : the hu folk 
look up and are not fed; still the (American) insur- 
rectionary movement tarrieth. There is suffering: 
the drawing out from savings-banks, the sale of the 
| gathered furniture, the straining of the short credit 
of the working man ; but no cries, no tumult, no vio- 
| lent demands. There are complaints. It is com- 
plained that “ the labor test” is applied fo applicants 
for retief from the poor’s rate. When the cauterizing 
new poor-law was enacted, some twenty-six years 
since, tests were devised, and out-door relief almost 
abolished : “ You must come into the workhouse :”— 
or, “ you must accept the labor test,” and break so many 
stones. These were, to a certain extent, necessary 
“tests” for other pauperized and arc Eeslr pe 

popu- 





ulation. But now, and among the intelligent 

my great extent, thrifty sober manufactu 

lation, these “ tests” are unsuitable, harsh, insaf- 
ferable. Hence cemplaints and remonstrances ; ard, 
as it is believed, hence will be a cation of the 
‘law. To this correspondent there is nothing sur- 
prising in the calm patience of the masses. How 
Americans will account of it, or account for it, he 
finds it impossible to surmise. 





ee 


[Americans “ account of it” with profound inter- 
est, with deep sympathy in the prevailing distross, 
with honest pride that it is borne in so manly a 
way by the suffering masses, showing that the in- 
crease of general intelligence among the working- 
classes is assimilating them to our own people; 
and with utter astonishment at the madness of the 
governing class in England, who are seizing this 
opportunity to screw down the safety-valve, by the 
final denial of all extension of the suffrage. - And 
Americans easily “ account for it,” too, by several 
obvious considerations, such as that the i 
have discovered that the short supply of cotton is 
not the cause of the distress ; that the stoppage of 
trade is but partially attributable to our civil war, 
but extends to other countries, and is aggravated 
by a rekiees over production of fauafactare 


’ 
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| dition to the usual literary exercises, there was & 


are derwing their sustenance from the poor's rate; | 
another million perhaps have insufficient sustenance, | 





the Board of Education established a training school 
there, to prepare their teachers for instructing by 
this system. <A few teachers from other places 
were admitted to this class. A lady from Lendon, 
who had been engaged there for fifteen years in the 
“Home and Colonial Training Institution,” was 
secured to take charge of the school at Oswego. 
Its first class of graduates are eagerly seught for, to 
introduce the system into state normal schools, and 
also by city boards of education. The fact that the 
demand for such trained teachers is far beyond the 
supply, is indicative of the rapid progress of the 
system, and of its appreciation by those who exam- 
ine it. 

On the llth of last February, a large number of 
educators from ditieront states assembled at Oswego, 
by invitation of the Board of Education, to examine 
the practical workings of this system. The exami- 
nations were continued during three entire days, 
and were conducted in a most thorough manner, 
even to the sending outof the city to procure aclass 
of children who had never been instructed by this 
system, and requiring the teachers to show the pro- 
cess of applying the system to such aclass. The 
examinations resulted in the. earnest conviction 
among those present, that the #ystem is superior in 
its character, practical in its application, and 
deserves the attention of educators and teachers 
threughout the country. Cc. 


[The system now beginning to be so eagerly ad- 
vocated under the name of “ Object’ Teaching,” is 
substantially that which was first published by 
Johann Amos Comenius in the first half of the 
XVIth century; and was reproduced in part 
in Germany by the Philanthropinists under 
Basedow, and still later in a better form 
by Pestalozzi. It is indirectly traccabley no 
doubt, at least in part, to the Baconian system 
of philosophy. In this country, a more ad- 
vanced development of it was the basis of the edu- 
cational improvements so long and vigorously urged 
by Josiah Holbreok. It is now in process of trans- 
fer more immediately from the infant schools of 


England, where Carpenter, Dr. and Miss Mayo, — 


and others, have developed it very thoroughly. It 
is more needed for the ill-taught young Bulls than 
for our wide-awake little folks ; and moreover, many 
of our best teachers have already long practiced and 
are now practicing upon its principles. We may 
admit its claims in part. That is: there should 


| doubtless be in all schools such a measure of in- 
_ struction, based upon the examination of actual ob- 


jects, (of pietures only where the objects are not » 
be had,) as will train the children properly im 
habits of seeing intelligently, correctly, and care- 
fully, whatever is about them, and of naming, éx- 
amining, and comparing what they see; which 
studies will form a good basis ‘for such subsequent 
instruction in natural sciences as circumstances 
may permit. For it is undoubtedly one of the de- 
fects in our schools, not that their pupils are partic- 
ularly inanimate or unoccupied, but that not 
enough of their attention is directed to the material 
‘creation and its properties. } 

Mar.ewoop Semnary.—The papers bring us 
fine accounts of the semi-annual exhibition of the 
“ Maplewood Institute,” Pittsfield, Mass.. In ad- 
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specimen of the daily drill of the pupils in the 
gymnasium, includigg @ series of military move- 
ments, by which the young ladies are made to enjoy 
the most vigorous health amid their studies. Rev. 
©. V. Spear is the principal. 








4 MONUMENT TO CALVIN AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


War following interesting letter, acdressed to one of the editors 
ef The Independent, was unavoidably omitted from last week's 


paper.) 
Greyrva, Feb. 4, 1862. 
Bran Siz: 

There are few things so delightful in Christian life 
as the union of brethren to glorify their common 
Bavior, either by proclaiming his eterna! truth or by 
showing their respect for those of his servants whom 
he has honored by making them instruments of good 
@m earth. 

The evangelical Christians of many different na- 
tions who assembled at Geneva in September last, 
nejoiced in feeling the deep and living unity which 
they had amongst them through Jesus their head; 
aad they manifested this brotherly urion by voting the 
adoption of 2 resolution which proposed the Fre:tion 
ef a Memorial to the Reformation and te the rreat Re- 
former of Geneva. 

You may ember, dear sir, that on the 6th of 
Beptember, tMe lecturer, whose subject was the 
eharacter of Calvin, reminded his audience thet in 
two and a half years, (viz, May 27, 1864.) the third 
centenary of the death of the great Reformer would 
eecur ; and it was proposed that, on that oceasion, the 
blessed work of the Reformation in the X Vith century 
should be calied to mind, and that to celebrate it, some 
monament should be erected to the memory of that 
great divine, who did so much to restore the pure 
Right of the Gospel to the church. The nature of the 
monument was not determined, but thé general pro- 
position was agreed to by the assembly, cordially and 
@wnanimously. , 

We need not be surprised at this ; for if the Lord 
eommanded his peopie Israel to remember the day in 
which they came out of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage, “ for by strength of hand the Lord brought 


. you out from this place,” we should not forget the 


days yhen the Lord browght our fathers out of the 
Egyptian bondage of Rome into she trath and liberty 
ef the Gospel. 

It is because they would not forget those days of 
deliverance that our brethren united with us in vot- 
lag a memorial to the Reformer; and we shouid be 
happy to see you, dear sir, and many other friends 
bere on the 27th May, 1864, to celebrate with us the 
day on which, as it is simplv and nobly expressed in 
the registry of the Geneva Consistory, ‘‘ John Calvin 
went to God:” this short notice being the only 
mention made in thet document of his death. 

The commemoration of Calvin’s death should not, 
however, consist only in a meeting of Christian breth- 
ten. We coutemplaie something of a more dnrable 
ebaracter, and which might be a means of lasting 
good to future generations.: A committee has there- 
fore been formed of ministers and of laymen, belong- 
ing partly to the National Church aad partly to the 
Free Church, with the view of carrying out the resv- 
lution of September last; and this committee has 
eommissioned us to write to you and ask you to assist 
us in the work. 

We wish, in the first instance, to have your advice 
as to the kind of memorial which it wouid be well to 
erect, and also the use to which it should be assigned. 
We do not think of erecting a statue, for such a me- 
morial would have been repugnant to the humbie 
Reformer, who desired that there might not even be 
an inscription on his tomb. A friend has suggested 
an hospital, to be conducted on Christian principles, 
(Calvin having himseit offered to preach to the suffer- 
ers in a plague hospital;) but beside the expense of 
erecting this building, there would be the cost of sup- 
porting the institution. We think it better to ieave 
such an undertaking to private charity. 

Our idea would rather be to erect in some ceoniral 
situation a Aall for public meetings, and which might 
also be used for preaching the Gospel to the working 
elasses. Ground rent being high at Geneva, it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of the lower story for school- 
zeoms to accommodate week-day, Sunday, and even- 
ing schools, etc.. The building would thus become, 
with God's blessing, an instrument of evangelization 
in the district where it would be erected. The site 
fer this building would probably be on the Rue Gauche, 
at a short distance fromthe lake. It is the part of the 
town most in need of such 2 place of meeting. On 
the facade we propose having an inscription some- 
thing like the following : 

Salle de la Réformation. 
Bievée a la Memoive du-Réformateur de Genéve, 
Jaan CALVIN, 
par des Chrétiens evangéliques de toutes nations, conformément an 
an exprimé dans les Conférences tenues 4 Geneve au Septembre 

Will you kindly, dear sir, give us the benefit of your 
advice on this matter? for, as you may perceive, our 
project is but in its infancy. Any suggestions you 
may offer will be welcome, whether with reference to 
the project itself or the best means of carrying it ont. 

Our great Reformer had grace given him to do 
great things for the benefit of the humanrace. Calvin 
held up on high the standard of the Holy Scriptures of 
God as the rule of faith. Hesounded their depths and 
drew from them the treasure of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. He showed in their unity the great doc 
trines of the truth; he was, like St. Pani, the preacher 
of graee. He urged the necessity of individual con- 

version, and of presenting outselves a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God. He tried to unite evan- 
gélical Christians in the bonds of charity and coneord ; 
and now, in the XI Xth century, the doctrines he drew 
from the Scriptures are preached throughout the 
world. 

May all who love the memory of Calvin join in rais- 
ing a humble monument tw him on the shores of the 
lake where he fixed his home, at the foot of the snowy 
Alps, on which he used to gaze with admiration. 
May they all receive in their hearts the words he sv 
oiten repeated to his contemporaries: “ No other 
teaching than that of the Word of God. No other 
merits than those of the cross of Christ. No other 
sanctification than that of the Holy Spirit.” . 

If these great truths could be made to shine in 
many a hitherto dark place, it would reise 2 mona- 
ment such as could have been dear to the great Re- 
former. Such a movement, however, need not ex- 
elude the one we have proposed, which we desire may 
become, by the blessing of God, the means of oringing 
many to the knowledge of those great living and eter- 
nal traths which Calvin loved. 

Our Genevese brethren will, we are convinced, 
eontribute liberally to a building which it is hoped 
will be a work of national usefulness; but ae Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Holland, Germany, and even 
India and America, acknow ledge Calvin as their teach- 
er, we are sure they will not be backward in shew.ng 
their grateful recollection of his labors. . 

We ask of God that the execution of the proposition 
of the 6th of September may be 60 his glory, aad that 
it may strengthen our love for the cause of the Gospel 
and of the blessed Reformation, and may be the means 
ef blessing not only to us but to the many strangers 
who visit Geneva. 

We remain, dear sir, in the bonds of Christ, your 
faithful servants and brethren, 

Mexxe p’Avpiens, D.D. 

L. T. Gaussen, D.D. 

Dusy, Pasteur. 

Tuxropors Mryian, Membre du Consisioire. 





Patriotic Women or Onio.—In the report of 
the Secretary of the U. 8. Sanitary Commission 
recently given to the public, it is mentioned that 
“sixty-nine thousand articles of hospital clothing 

at several tuns of articles of hospital diet had 
been furnished to the army of the West by the 
“Cleveland (O.) branch of the Commission.” 
This organization is styled “ The Woman’s Soldiers’ 
Aid Society of Northern Ohio.” Organized the 
<Oth of April, 1861, onty five days after the first 
eall by the President for volunteers, it hes steadily 
imcreased in influence, until now two hundred and 
fifty towns in Ohio, in answer to its appeals ang 
‘imstractions, have formed organizations auxiliary 
te it, and act with unfagging zeal. 
A simple and feasible plan has also been far- 


Rished to over four hundred towns, whereby with 
but an insignificant sacrifice on the part of each 
titizen, quite a large weekly income can be obtained 
wherewith to prosecute the work. It is simply to 
®ppoint committees of ladies to procure from each 
Citizen hie or her pledge to give three cents weekly 
tothe society of the town as long as the war shall 

Appropriate blanks and all necessary in- 


ctions are sent. 


48 connection with the Sanitary Commission 


much of the labor and anxiety which formerly at 


tended the ascertaining of the wants of the hos- 
pitals is obviated, as from the inspectors this 
mformation is regularly -obtained. The supplies 
: forwarded by express pre- 
paid to the héspitas, aud acknowledgments required 
from the physician in charge. It is. also made the 
duty of the Inspector to see that the stores thus 
Thus every preeat- 


are then i : 


farnished are not 


) 


tion is taken ageinst Joss, oversupplies, wastefal- 
ness, and the like. This plan hae also worked 
well, and while it has had the effect to inspire.the 
auxiliaries with confidence in the shrewdness of 
the managers of the parent society, it has also met 
the cordial approval! of the Commiision. 

Up to January 8th, over five hundred boxes and 
barrels had been shipped to forty-seven different 
pest and regimental hospitals in Kentueky, Ohio, 
Tiinois, Missouri, end Virginia, of which not one 
has been lost, but all duly acknowledged as re- 
ceived and judiciously distributed to the suffering 
sick. Some reports have been current to the effect 
that articles thus furnished by the benevolent 
women of the country have been sold to those to 
whom they are sent as gifts. The officers of this 
society have taken pains to ascertain whether such 
frauds have been perpetrated. They have yet 
to learn of a single instance of ilp kind, and have 
good reason to believe that such base treachery 
exists rarely, if at all, in the army of the West. 


Beliguons Intelligence. 


ee 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATIONS, WITH THEIR 
MEETINGS FOR 1862 


States. Meeti Registers. 
.-.- Gibson co., May i5. ...N. A. Hyde, Indianapolis. 





Indiana. 

Michigan ...... Grand Rapi¢s, May 15.1. 8. Hobart, Hudson. 

Kansas. ...... Wabaunsee, May 22...K. Cordiey, Lawrence, 

Minois........ Rockfords,, May 28....M. K. Whittlesey, Ottaws, 

SS Lyons, June4........ D. E. Jones, Newton. 

Rhode island. . Providence, June 10,..L. Whiting, Providence. 

Canada....... Hamilton, June 11....£. Ebbs, Paris, C. W. 

GID 6:0 becvod Mt. Vernon, Jnne12..A. M. Richardson, East 
Cleveland. 

Verment.. ... Norwich, June 17..... A, Walker, W. Rutland. 


Mhine . EB, Whittlesey, Brunswick. 
Massachusetts .New Bedford, June 24. R. G. Greene, Brighton. 
Mars. Confer... Newton, June 24...... J. W. Wellman, Newton. 
N. Hampshire Concord, aug. 26.....J. G. Davis, Amherst. 

New York..... Syracuse, Sept. 23....J. H. N. Dunning, Glovers- 


Wisconsin, .... Beloit, Sept, 24....... rp, Kinmey, Janesville. 

Minnesota, .... Northfield, Oct. 9..... C. Seecombe, 8%. Anthony. 

CONNECTICUT—Durham.—The late David Smith, 
D.D., of Fairhaven, Ct, was a man of remarkable 
vigor both of body and of mind. He was the third 
minisier of the Coogregatienal church in Durham, 
was ordained in 1799, and resigned his charge of that 
parish in 1852. His wife was the daughter of his 
prececessor, Rey. Elizur Gondrich; and the wife of 
Dr. Goodrich was the granddaughter of his prede- 
cessor ; and the pulpit io that charch has been in the 
possession of the same family for one hundred and 
twenty-six years. 


Revival at Cortland.—The American Baptist re- 
ports a powertul revival at Cortland Village, N. Y. 
Between one hundred and sixty and one hundred ani 
seventy have been forward for prayers, of whom about 
one handred have indulged hope. The academy 
shared largely in tne gracious work—ahout thirty o! 
its pupils having professed conversion. The influence 
of the meeting permeated the whole place, and other 
churches reaped its benefits aiso. 


WISCONSIN—Installation at Oconomowec.—Rev. 
E. J. Moniague, for fourteen years pastor of the Pros- 
byterian church of Summit, was oa Jaa. 15 inséalied 
astor also of the neighboring Congregational church 
at Oconomowoc. 
Sermon, Rev. W. D. Love, on the Unity of the Charch; Charge, 
Rey. L. Clapp; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rey. A, Clark; 
Address to the People, Rey, S, H. Barteau, formerly minister of the 
church, 
Scripg. 

Dedication at Brodhead —Two hundred dollars fram 
the Congregational Union has again done the marvel 
of building a neat and commodious hense of worship 
in one of the new towns of Wisconain; in this instance 
at Brovhead, on the southern branch of the Mil. and 
Prai:ie du Chien railroad. The house cost about 
$2 000, and was dedicated Dec. 17th last. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Love of Milwaukee on the Church Home. 
The minis(er of the church, Rev. W. Cochran, writes: 
“We sold in twe hours’ time on dedication-day slips enough to 
pay for the church, lot, and stoves, and have left in slips to the 
amour t of $300, or over. Several persons bought slips, and now 
attend church, who never attended before. We feel thankfal and 
take courage, though we have some trials.” 
Many subscribers paid in work or material, and 
took the amount of their subscriptions in slips at the 
sale. In that manner, a little money can be made to 
goa great way. A precious meeting of conference a: 
churches was heki immediately after the dedication. 

Piu.carx. 
MINNESOTA~ Northfield.—A new Congregationa! 
meeting-house has been built during the past sia 
months in Northfield, Rice county, Minnesota, aad on 
the 20th of February it was dedicated. Rev. Mr. 
Armsby of Faribault preached tne sermon, and Nav. 
Mr. Thomas of Olinton Falls offered the conseorating 
prayer. It was an occasion of much encourage ucai 
and joy to the church, and of genera! nteresi in the 
eommunily. 
The house is well built, and neatly an] <onve. 
niently finished. Very few coustry churches, Fast om 
West, exceed it im arrangement and apprarance. 
and it is as well jurnished. The ladies have raised 
enough to obtain steves, lamps, curtains, carpet, eic., 


and nearly enough is on hand to buy an ias:ra vent 
ot music. A subscription is also nearly con meied we 
odtain a bell from seme generous woenntactarer. 
This house bas been built without aid troin adroad, 
and bat a trifling debt is due on it. Aji tee renting of 


the slips for a yeara large attendance was presen, 
and every seattaken, amounting to about § 400, the de- 
mand still unsatisfied. A good wood-pi'e was notiwed 
on the ground be fore the house was coco pica —an im- 
portant fact not offen seen. With taitituiness on 
their part, that church has reasomio anticipate stil 
larger blessings. A. W. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Revival at Knowlesville, N. Y.—Fifly five members 
were received into the Presbyterian church in this 
place. last Sabbath, on profession of tneir faith in 
Christ, as the fruits of a work of grace which has 
been going on awong us for some months past. Four 
teen of the number are heads of families. Tne oldesi 
is nearly six'y, the youngest fourteen. Several more 
are indulging hope who will probably make a pubiic 
profess‘on of religion atsome future time. R. S. E. 


EPISCOPAL. 


mete 





The Southern Cross.—The Washington correspond- 
ent of Tae Commercial Advertiser writes, March 18: 

“There is quite a tumult here, among those Episcopalians whose 
Worship is offered before the * Southern cross.’ Creat indigna- 
tion is manifested by these sympathizers with secession, becanse 
Birhop Whittingham, of the diocese of Maryland and thie district. 
has directed the use of the following prayer for eight days, on all 
occasions of public worship: 

PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING POR LATE VICTORIES. 

“© Almighty God, the Sovereign Commander of all the world, 
in whose hand is power and might which none is able to withstand, 
we bless and may nify thy great and glorious name for the happy 
successes which thou hast of late vouchsafed in 80 many instances 
to the arms of this nation, and more eapecisily for the deliverance 
of this city and district from the terrors of blockade and siege. 
And we beseech thee, give to us and to all this people grace to use 
this great mercy shown toward us to thy glory, the advancement 
of thy Gospel, the henor of our country, and as much as in us 
lieth the good of all mankind, Stir up our hearts, O Lord, toa 
true thavkiulness, such as may appear in our lives by a humble, 
holy, and obedient walking before thee, all our days, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with thee, O Father, and thee, 0 
Holy Ghost, as for all thy mercies so in paricular for these vic- 
tories and this deliverance, be al] glory and honor, werld without 
end. Amen.” ‘ 

The Southern Bighops.— The Episcopal Recorder thus 
speaks of the Bishop of South Carolina: 

“Bishop Davis, as we earn through an important report, has 
at last declared his assent to the ecclesiastical severance of the 
diocese of South Carolina from the Church in the United States, 
He stated te the Convention, at its sess'on three weeks since, that 
this course seemed imposed on him by the existing government of 
South Carolina, and by the action of the Southern Convention, in 
which his diocese was represerted. But his epinion, if we can 
judge from the report before us, is based solely on the necessity of 
recognizing a government de facto.” 

Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia.—Some five or 
six years ago the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng (of saint-d 
memery) was driven from the pulpit of this church for 
denouncing slavery. A South Carolina slaveholder, 
Rev. William Otis Prentiss, now a colonel in the 
rebel army, was appointed his successor, through the 
influence of Pierce Butler, (of slave-sale notoriety,) 
who at that time controlled the vestry. The reverend 
Prentics, finding his plantation more profitable than 
preaching, soon returned to his chattels in South 
Carolina He was succeeded by Rev. J. W. Cracraft 
of Gambier, Ohio, a man of great piety and moral 
excellence, Last week Mr. C. preached his farewell 
Sermon, and the Church of the Epiphany is again 
without a rector. Mr. C. has been driven from the 
pu +> of this church for his loyalty. This congrega- 

on 28 Infested with secessionists, and many of them 
men Of great influence and wealth. M’A. 

fb a are extracts from some of the letters 
reccived by Mr. Cracraft from the secessionists in his 
congregation : 

“To inform you ef onr true condition, and to urge « 
=~ the ovly course of action which you can take to supe poureelt 


~ acd the charch from entire 
ruin.” . . « “All our efforts will ee ae 





pray for you, that ‘the 

D be gloritied.’” » 
“It is, I betieve, evident to all, that we are approaching a position 
that will be destructive to the charch, and that will ptace you 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Revival in Princeton College—A correspondent 
writes to us from Princeton, N. J.: 

‘*Since the commencement of the present session, which opened 
on the Ist of February, a powerful revival of religion has been in 
progress among the students of our college. The religious inter- 
est has been thorough and deep, and its influence has been evi- 
dent, in a greater or lesa degree, upon every member of the insti- 
tution. About forty young men, some in every class, have been 
hopefully converted. In the senior class there are now but siz 
who are not professors of religion. 

“ The Faculty of the College, and the members of the Thcoloz- 
ical Seminary, have labored barnestly and faithfully, but some 
of the most unexpected and hepeful cases have resulted from the 
prayerful efforts of the students themselves amon, their class- 
mat¢s and friends, A daily noon prayer-meeting of the students, 
in the Sophomores’ recitation-room, led by one of their number, 
has been productive of great good. We know of no more hopeful 
subjects of prayer than are these young men; many of them will 
probably attain to positions of usefulness and trust in after life, 
and how important it is that their influence should be upon the 
side of trnthand right! Let the church of God everywhere pray 
that the work of grace may go on until not one shall be left with- 
out a hope in Christ.”—N, Y, Observer. 

Revival in La Salle, Mich.—From a private note to 
the editor we extract the following cheering piece of 
intelligence: “We are in the midst of a gracious 
outpouring of the Spirit of God; twenty-four addi- 
tions to our little church on the profession of the 
faith at the communion last Sabbath.”—American | 


Presbyterian. 


From India we have news of the death of Mrs. 
Mullens, the daughter of a missionary, and author of 
“ Phulmani and Karuna,” a religious work, which has 
become to the native church what the Pligrim’s Prog- 
ress of Bunyan has been.to the masses of England. 
This work, written in exquisite Bengali, has been 
translated into every vernacular of India. 


Religion in the Army.—The chaplain of the 85th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers says : 

“In many tents you might hear the voice of praise and prayer 
Since our organisation we have had about twenty hopeful con- 
versions, The moral tone of our regiment is exceedingly good. 
We feel like giving thanks to God for his goodness to us. About 
half of our officers and a large number our privates are men 
of prayer—consistent members of the church. They are chiefly 
Baptiste Methodists, and Presbyterians. We have very few who 
ewear or drink liquor; cards are seidom seen. Our Colonel is a 
map of the purest morals, and our Brigadicr General will step 
forward after preaching, and exhort in a manner delightfully 
surprising.” 

The chaplain of the 4th Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers writes fiom Virginia : 

“ Our little church is rapidJy growing in numbers, and I be- 
lieve growing in grace. Five joined last Sunday. Cur public 
preaching and prayer-mectings are well ateended. They who 
send religious reading to the army will have many souls in the 
day of the Lord Jesus, and in eternity many will rise up to call 
them biessed.” 

Instruction of the Freedmen.—A Port Royal corre- 
spondent of The Boston Transcript writes, Peb. 25: 

“Tam in good epirits—have great success in teaching the 
darkies, who evinee great eagerness to learn. I commenced my 
‘academy’ with fifty of the blackest of ebony. The number 
increases fast. They commit readily, and in three days are able 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer quiteaccurately. The sable brethern 
are genial and docile and ready to be taught. Ata conference 
meeting they can pray and sing apparently with great sincerity. 
Bro. Rich conducted the services an evening or two since, and 
having finished, invited his brethern to add their testimony. 
One brother rose and remarked: * Brudder Rich has come along 
way to teach us good things, and we must seek to beantify the 
Lord’s tabernacle by whitewashing it, and a hat will be passed 
round to obtain the necestary means. If hope it will be carried 
unanimouse.’ A sum but little short of five dollars was raised 
pon the spot. The same sum was previously raised in the morn- 
ing tor another object—thus showiog their willingness to impurt 
their earnings of freedom toa good cause. More in my next of 
our success.” 

A Model Colonel.—Rev. P. C.. Woodruff, Gih 
Connecticut Regiment, writes from Warsaw Sound, 
Georgia, to Mr. Stebbins of the Tract Society, N. Y. : 

“* A thousand thanks for your vainable package. The Messen- 
gers have already had the effect to establish prayer-meetings on 
sittp-beard, at which almost the whole regiment attend. Last 
evening not less than four hundred persons were present. God's 
Spirit was there to soften and bring some hearts into subjection 
to Christ. Many who had been careless confessed their sins, and 
openly pledged themselves henceforth to be faithful, 

* Our colonel lately issued a regimental order forbidding all 
cayd-playing or gambling, and all profanity and drunkenness, 
under severe penalties. The change in the appearance of the 
men was seen atonece. Such was their respect and love for him 
that the order was complied with cheerfully, He also issued an 
order praising the men for their obedience, and assuring them 
that prayer-meetings met his hearty approval, and that he 
believed aman was ‘all the better soldier who was afraid of 
offending his God.’ * 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
FRANCE. 

The Critical School of Frenck Theolegy. 

Tre Revue des Deux Mondes, in its number of Jan- 
wary ist. contains an elaborate essay on a new Ration 
aiistic school of French Protestantism from the pen of 
Charles de Remusat. The discussion of a subject of 
Protestant theology by a man who oecupies so prom- 
inent @ position among the great French schoiars as 
Remusst, and in a periodical which enjoys the undis- 
puted reputation ot being at the head of the French 
scientific press and in ihe front ranks of the literary 
organs of the world, is a sufficient proof that the new 
“Critical 5: hool,” as itis calied, has attracted great anJ 
gcnrrel attention. Like kindred schools of Germany, 
whose vicws they are transplanting upon and adapt- 
ing to French soil, the Critical School of France pre- 
tends to make Christian faith entirely independent o7 
the facts of the evangelical history. They deny the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and reject ibe authen- 
ticity of a number of books of both Testaments. Their 
chief seat is Strasburg, where they are strongly rep:« 
sented in the theological seminary of the Lutheran 
Church, and where they publish an able organ, the 
Nouvelle Revue de Theologie. Tne article of Reausat 
reviews fuur of the most important works of t+ 
school: several volumes of sermons by Colan'!, the 
editur of the Nouvelle Revue ; and a History of Chris- 
tisn Theviogy by Reuss, protesser of the seminary ot 
Strasburg ; and two other works by Scherer, who is 
considered the founder of the school, and by Reville, 
the pastor of a French congregation in Holland. Re- 
musat pays the highest tribute to the great talent dis- 
played in all these works, and in this respect he enly 
pronounces the general opinion of European theolo- 
gians. He also thinks that they may hive a great 
mission to perform, for theological science in France 
is certainly at a very low ebb. But as to its pros- 
pecis of success, it is a remarkable sign of the times 
that even Remusat, who has always been an eclectic 
in 1eligion, and who even in this article speaks on the 
whole like a skeptic, regards them as very poor. “ If 
relivion,” he says, “is ali subjective, it is oaly a phen- 
omenon o} the soul; it is, in fact, nothing. The:Crit- 
ica! School has therefore, in my opinion, to perform a 
task Which is, forsoeth, not easy; it must re-establish 
a solid bond between the subjective and the objective. 
It most find 2 substance in Christianity or religion, a 
minimum, which eannot be affected by the last results 
oi an interpre‘ative investigation. This piety of the 
heart, this phenomenal faith, must be more than an 
agreeable or necessary illusion; it must respond te a 
real object whieh merits what it inspires, and which 
really is what it appears; for we ask you not what 
Christians feel, but what Christianity is.” Remusat 
doth not confine himself to showing, as he regards it, 
the extreme difficulty of making subjective faith inde- 
pendent of the great objective facts of thé Christian 
religion, but he, in particular, expresses the opinion 
that it will not be possible to dissolve the miraculous 
life of Christ into a myth. The article of Remusat, 
we see from French papers, and from the French cor- 
respondents of foreign papers, is extensively discussed, 
and his object, to eall the attention of French scholars 
to the standard works of the Critical School, seems to 
have been fully reached. Among the scientific men 
ot France, as Remusat intimates, the new school of 
Protestant theology may indeed perform an important 
mission, with which the Roman Catholic theologians 
of modern France have shown themselves unable to 
cope ; it will turn their minds once more to a sincere 
and earnest search for religious truth, a search which 
in many cases, as the article of Remusat proves, will 
not remain satisfied with the negative results of the 
Critical School. 

Beside Colani, Scherer,Reuss, and Reville, there are 
other scholars of note who are pro more or 
less the same views. One of the professors of the 
theclogical seminary of the Reformed Church at Mont- 
auban, Nicolas, has recently published a volume on 
the Old Testament, (Etudes sur l' Ancien Testament,) 
which gives the chief results of the critical investiga- 
tion of kindred theological schools ia Germany, by 
which it is pronounced @ work of great ability. The 
distinguished Orientalist, E. Renau, who has adopted 
substantially the views of Strauss, has also used is 
influence in literary circles in the interest of the same 
eavse. His recent appointment by the French Gov- 
ernment as Professor of the Semitic Languages at the 
Sorbonne, alarmed therefore both Roman Catholics 
and orthodox Protestants, who justly feared that in 
this influentia! position he could not fail to pain many 
followers among the French students. This danger 
has for the present been averted, as the Government 
has suspended Renau from his functions atter his first 
lecture, in which, contrary to the request of the Gav- 
ernment, he had given expression to his theological 
views, yet this suspension will surround the professor 
with 2 halo of martyrdom, which has usually a pscu- 
liar charm for the youth, and which may greatly eoa- 
tribut to bringing the views of critical theology into 
general notice. ' f 


b fiat Progress of Protestantism in Franee. 
The progress of Protestantism in France has been 








for many years s0 great that even the Roman Catho- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





tory of Protestantism. A late number published a 
statistical account of the Protestant schools of Paris, 
showing by figures that 5,155 children are educated 
in ntestablishments of Paris, and that of these 
3,000 must be of Catholic parents. To remedy this 
evil, the article calls for the immediate foundation of 
one hundred new Roman Catholic schools. 

‘The important admission made by this Roman Cath- 
olic paper has suggested to Dr. Frederic Monod, the 
editor of the Archives du Chrislianisme, an article 
which gives a statistical comparisoa of French Prot- 
estantism at the present time with what it was fifty 
years ago. Dr. Monod shows that in 1807 there were 
but three pastors of the Reformed Church in Paris, 
and but two places of worship, in each of which there 
was’one sermon every Sunday. The Lutheran and 
other Protestant denominations were sot yet repre- 
sented at Paris at all. At present there are 48 pas- 
tors of different denominations, 31 places of worship. 
88 sermons weekly, (49 in French, 12 in German, 22 
in English,) of which 69 are on Sundays and 24 on 
week-day evenings. Independently of these there are 
about 50 weekly prayer-meetings. The first Sunday- 
school was opened in 1822, and now there are about 30 
schools with about 3,000 scholars. Regarding the whole 
of France, the progress is found to be almost equally 
signal. In 1807 there were in what now c stitutes 
the territory of France, 227 Reformed and 224 Luther- 
an pastors. The present numbers are 653 pastors of 
the Reformed, and 403 of the Lutheran Church. Tne 
first Protestant religious journal was estabiished in 
1818 ; now there are 21 such journals published, not 
Including those which come from Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere. In this department the progress 
of Protestantism is especially manifest. Several 
papers have adopted, at the beginning of the new year, 
amore voluminous form. Among these is the Amt 
de la Jeunesse, a pictorial magazine, which has above 
11,000 subscribers. Others, from appearing once a 
fortnight, have become weekly papers. Of these are 
the Evangelisie, the organ of the French Wesieyaas, 
and the Croiz, a valuable caurch gazette. Tne Revue 
Chretienne, which, in opposition to the rationalistic 
Nouvelle Revue de Theologie of Strasburg, defends 
evangelical Protestantism in the higher paths of phi- 
losophy and literature, has been eniarged since Jan. 
1861, publishing now a quarterly Theological Sup- 
ement, which is now specially devoted to questions 
of scientific theology. 


The Government and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Notwithstanding the great services which the Gov 
ernment of Louis Napoleon has of late rendered and 
is still rendering to the Roman Catholic Caurch 
abroad, by extending her influence and her missions 
in China Cochin. China, and Madagascar, tie relatioa 
of the two powers at home is more unfriendly than at 
any previous period. The Goverament has found it 
recessary, in a number of cases, to proceed aginst 
ecclesiastical institutions and bishops beeause they 
were Violating laws which every eivilized state must 
wish to enforce. It has become a common practice 
with the numerous monastic institutions of France, te 
receive and bring up children as Roman Ca‘holice 
without sufficient regard to the wishes of their parenis. 
This practice is justly rebuked in a circular addressed 
by Mr. Reuland, Minister of Public Instruction and 
Wo ship, te the prefects of departments. He well re- 
marks: “ Our legislation, as a wise and faithful ex- 
pression of the ideaS and the principles of our epoch, 
bas made the rights of family supreme, and directed 
that they shall be universally respected. Neither to 
priest nor layman is the privilege conceded of making 
his own belief a pretext for withdrawing a child from 
the surveillance and direction of its parents, and tue 
law puni:hes severely the authors and accomplices of 
illega) proselytizing of minors, no matter what may be 
the excuses or the pretensions of the religious propa- 
ganda” The Minister therefore directs that the re- 
ligious congregations in each departmeft shall be 
warned against an excess of zeal, “as hurtful to re- 
ligion, as dangerous to parental right,” and shall be 
informed that their institutions, without the consent 
of parents or guardians, will expose them to severe 
punishment. One of the most flegrant cases of this 
kind occurred at Arras, where the nuns tempted 
a minor into their convent. The Bishop of Arras, 
one of the most pugnacious prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church, entered into an open controversy 
on the subject with the Minister; but the latter 
firmly maintains his ground. He has also publisiied 
the correspondence with the Bishop, from which it ap- 
pears that the Bishop previously published as the let- 
ter he addressed to the Minister, a letter the wording 
of which differs from the one he in reality sent to 
him. 

Other meacures of the Government against ecclesi- 
astiealsocieties show the tendency of the Imperial 
policy, but cannot be approved by the true friends of 
religious liberty. The most influential of the Roman 
Catholic societies of France, that of St. Vincent de 
Paul has been dissolved, after it had refused te ascept 
as its Piesicenta dignitary of the Church, proposed 
coy the Emperor. One ot the state ministers, Billault, 
explained this measure as owing to the enormous in- 
fluence of the society, whieh was not a French insti- 
tution, having a representative at Rome. He dwelt 
upon the danger of religious excitement, and upon the 
difficulty of church and state existing peacefully to- 
gether, and declared that the Government coa'd not tol- 
erafe a sceret power. Some conferences have submit- 
tedtheir rules and names tothe proper civil anthorities, 
and eontinue their work as heretofure ; others have 
stood firm in their opposition, and have been dismem- 
bered. The President of the Paris Conferenee, Mr. 
Baucon, who presides over the entire Society, has del- 
egated his powers, in case of illness, incapacities, or 
death, to the three presidents of Brussels, the Hague, 
and Cologne cenjointly, either to rule during the time 
of his incapacity, or to choose a successor in case of 
his death. Other rejigious societies as that of St. 
Francis de Lales, have shared the same fate. It is ob- 
vious that, if such acts of interference with the rights 
of assccia'ion are approved, the despot who now rules 
France may suppress at his pleasure any society, 
Cathetic or Protestant, literary or political. 














Patriotic Girr.—Messrs. Remington of Ilion, 
N. Y¥., manufacturers of arms, presented thirty- 
seven of the men of my company with their elegant 
belt revolvers, the. value not less than $370. 
Besides the use of the weapons to men surrounded 
by dangers, as soldiers are, it is pleasant to know, 
while far from home, that there are those who feel 
an interest for our welfare. Our men express their 
gratitude as often as epportunity presents. The 
Remingtons have manifested a deep interest for our 
country’s welfare, and have done much to assist in 
raising men for the war, and providing for them. 

Capt. D. B. Ware, 
8lst Regiment, N. Y. S. V. 
Camp Rose, Washington, March 7, 1862. 





Srraweernies.—J. Knox of Pittsburg, the 
“Strawberry King” of the West, has an advertise- 
ment in our columns, to which we invite special 
attention. Mr. K. has fifty acres of this delicious 
fruit under cultivation, and proposes to send this 
| season a car-load of berries a day to this city. 





Prstic speakers and singers will find that the 
little lozenge known as Brown’s Bronchial Troche 
is admirable for clearing the throat and helping the 
voice. 


Sunday-School Hymns and Music.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Sunday-School Union, 
the following resolutions were unanimously passed : 


Whereas, The success of Sunday-schools has been promoted in 
a large Measure by the use of the hymns and music so much in 
use in the schools of the present day ;—therefore, 

Resolved, That every encouragement should be given to the 
publication and use of Sabbath- school songs, that the great ‘‘ Sun- 
day-school army” may “sweetly sing” as they go “‘ marching 
along” toward the ‘ evergreen shore.” 

Resolved, That the book of Sabbath-school melodies recently 
published by Prof. Wm. B. Bradbury is another link in the 

‘golden chain” that binds us to the Sunday. school work ; that 
while we sing of the ‘‘beautiful land” and the “rest fur the 
weary ” provided by the ‘‘ Good Shepherd.” we will “ gird up our 
loins” for greater efforts in the good work that brings with itguch 


rewards, 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Chicago Sabbath School Union 
en 





Bradbury a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions, 
E. W. Hawter, Secretary pro tem. 


The Flag over Fort Donelson. 








House or Rerresenrarives, State or Iowa, 
Des Morses, March 15, 1862. 
To ra Epirons or Tne IxpereNpext : 

There now hang over the Speaker's chair the rezi- 
mental colors of the gallant Iowa 2d Volunteers. 

This flag was the first planted upon the ramparts of 
Fort Donelson by the Federal soldiers. In bearing 
this flag up to the enemy’s works, three color-bearers 
fell deed, and three more were wounded. It bears 
ime wee ot a fiance. contents one side of the staff 

§ Way, an fiag pierced b 
fae e pe y cP y sixjeea bul 

As an omen, we noticed that the blue field, where 

the s'ars are clustered, was untouched and usharmed. 


propriate speech, and received by the im 
words suited to the occasion. ” or EL 








Grin Bok Cae 


Sones ory THE Cucnen; or, Hymns and Tanes for 
Christian Worship. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Burr. 1862. 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 380. 

We defer noticing this colleetion, for the sake of 
examining it more carefully. 

Joun Axsrrr Benor.’s Gnomon or THE New Testa- 
uzNt. Pointing out from the Natural Force of the 
Werds, the Simplicity, Depth, Harmony, and Saving 
Power of its Divine Thoughts. A new translation, by 
Profs. Caariton T. Lewis and Marvin R. Vincent of 
Troy University. Vol.2. Philadelphia: Perkinpine 
& Higgins. New York: Sheklon &Co. 1862. Royal 
Svo. pp. 980. 

This second and final volume of the work of the 
pious eld German has been executed with the same 
care, industry, and judgment as the first, completing 
a manual of the very highest convenience and use to 
the Biblical student. Bengel’s wise, direct good 
sense, so prominent in this expository commentary, 
found a less congenial field in the mysterious Apoca- 
lypse, and he had befere publishing the Gnomon 
developed in a separate work on. it a chronology 
which centered upon the destruction of the world in 
1836. Circumstances render this chronology at pres- 
ent in applicable, and the translaters have omitted it, 
and have added some selections and notes of their 
own, and omitted unsuitable parts of Bengel’s com- 
mentary, so as to bring that portion of the work into 
harmony with the rest. 


Arps to Fartn; a series of Theological Essays. 
By several writers. Being a Reply to “ Essays and 
Reviews.” Edited by William Thomson, D.D., Lord 
Bishep of Gloucestor and Bristol. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 538. 

The “ Essays and Reviews” may be described as 
a result of a reaction from the extreme teachings of 
the Puseyite school. They have called forth so many 
responses as to form, with them, a whole controver- 
sia] library, not yet by any means closed. While the 
“ Tracts for Priests and People ” of Hughes, Maurice, 
Ludlow, and their companions, are rather an attempt 
to set forth the doctrines which the “ Broad Church” 
section of the Church of England entertains on the 
points in dispute, than a direet attack upon the Es- 
says and Reviews. The present work is a direct re 
ply on the part of aschool of stricter Churchmea aad, 
as they would doubtless elaim, more Scriptural Chris- 
tians. It consists of the following papers, all fair aad 
able discussions : On Miracles as Evidences of Caris- 
tianity, by Prof. Mansel of St. Johns, Oxford; On the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity, by Bishop 
Fitzgerald of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; Prophecy, by 
Prof. McCaul of King’s College, London ; Idevlogy 
and Subscription, (7. e,—nearly—the infidelity of 
Strauss and his German school, and subscription to 
the Articles of the Church of England ;) The Mosaic 
Record of Creation, by Prof. MeCaul; the Genuinoe- 
ness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch, by Prof. 
Rawlinsen of Oxford; Inspiration, by Prof. E. H. 





| Browne of Cambridge ; The Death of Christ, by the 


editor; and Scripture and its Interpretation, by 
Prof. C. J. Ellicott of King's College, the eminent 
commentator. 


Human Dastixny. A Critique on Universalism. 
By ©. F. Hudson. Boston and Cambridge: J. Mun- 
roe & Co. 12mo. pp. 147. 

An elaborate but very condensed argument, care- 
fully logica] in form, for the doctrine of the final an- 
nihilation of the wicked, directed chiefly against the 
Universalists and Restorationists. It contains much 
matter of interest to those thinkers—more numerous 
than is commonly supposed—who from time to time 
consider this phase of the infinitely vast, weighty, 
and oppressive question of Hereafter. 

A Lrrtie Boox ror Lirtte Fouiks asovr tue Boox 
or Booxs. Phila. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
24mo. pp. 72. 

Enforeing with doctrine and instance, the good old- 
fashioned beliefs in and about the Bible. It would 
evidently be more useful if made a text-book for 
judicious oral teaching, than if gead by a child to 
himself. 


Capret Lire at Wesr Point. By an Officer of the 
U. 8. Army. With a descriptive sketch of West 
Point,.by Benson J. Lossing. Boston: T. O. H. P. 
Burnham. 1862. 12mo. pp. xvii. and 367. 

A very pleasant narrative sketch of details ef West 
Point life, affording a quite intelligible view of its tone 
and tendencies, everyday character and employments. 
Col. R. M. Johnson’s report in favor of the Academy 
in 1834 is appended. 





PERIODICALS 


Tur articles in The American Theological Review 
for April are: “ Modern Philosophy Pantheistic,” by 
Dr. L. P. Hickok of Union College, (briefly histori :al 
and controversial; dealing unceremoniously with 
The Princeton Review while arguing to its point ;) 
“ Religious Instruction in Colleges,” by Dr. Goodwin, 
Jate President of Trinity College, now Provost of 
University of Pennsylvania, (a, very good and very 
condensed statement of the argument for a distinctive, 
thorou h, and pervading retigious atmosphere and in 
struction in colleges ;) “Swedenborg’s Theory of the 
Divine Iuman,” by Prof. E. A. Lawrence of East 
Windsor, (a fair exposure of the jumbled mystico- 
pantheism of the chaotic, coarse, powerful, material- 
izing seer;) “The Hemeric Doctrine of Sin,” by 
Prot. W. S. Tyler of Amberst, (an instructive sketch 
of the old Greek poet’s imperfect but marked doc- 
trine of immoriality and retribation ;) “ The Perpet- 
ual Observance of ithe Sabbath,” by Prof. E.C. Smyth 
of Bowdoin, (an argument for the divine ordination 
and permanent binding authority of some Sabbath, 
but without prescribing closely how it should be ob- 
served ;) “The Origin of Idolatry,” by (we suppose) 
the editor, Prof. H. B. Smith of Union Theological 
Seminary, (arguing that idolatry, instead of originat- 
ing in the mere instinctive gropings of savages after 
an object of worship, was, and ig, a unitary system, 
founded and maintained by Satan to keep mankind 
in bondage to him ; his chief machine in his labors 
against God;) and “Passaglia, Guizot, and Dollin- 
ger on the Roman Question,” (an, interesting account 
of the retrogressive views of the politician and the 


question of Italy.) This is a very thoughtful, com- 
; prehensive, and instructive number of this able and 
useful Quarterly. 

The Revue Chrétienne for February has “ The Eccle- 
siastical Crisis in the Protestantism of France,” by 
Rev. E. de Pressens¢é; “The Vicissitudes in the 
Reputation of Chateaubriand,” by H. Germond; and 
Rev. G. Fisch’s second article on “The Religious 
Life of the United States;” an enthusiastic, and 
sometimes, we fear, a too favorable sketch of the 
influences of our family training, public-school sys- 
tem, and Sunday-schools, upon our religious and 
secular national prosperity. Accompanying this we 
have the first number of a quarterly supplement here- 
after to accompany the “ Revue,” and containing 
elaborate articles on “ The Perfect Holiness of Christ,’ 
“The two Modern Theologies,” (by our valued corre- 
spondent, Pref. J. F. Astié of Lausanne) , “ The Super- 
natural ;” “ A New Discovery as to the Greek Text 
of the New Testament,” (an interesting account of 
the re-discovery of Reuchlin’s MS. of the Apocalypse, 
used by Erasmus in his edition of the New Testa- 
ment; it was found in the Oettingen-Wallerstein 
libary in Bavaria). 

We notice in The Monthly Religious Magazine for 
March an excellent discourse upon “Congregaticna! 
Ritual,” by Rev. E. E. Hale, giving a wroad, genial, 
and feeling exposition of the significance of the differ- 
ent parts of church services, which are defined as 
intended for “worship and instruction in commu- 
nion ;” the conclusion of a sketch of the meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance at Geneva last autumn; and 
a strong article, “ Cannon and Christianity,” by Rev. 
Mr. Ellis, (junior editor,) showing with apt and forcible 
historic instances and adduced principles, what we 
ean and may secure for our country and our national 
manhood and nobility, out of this war. In “ The 
National Preacher” for March we find a sermon by 
Rev. J. F. Stearns, delivered, during the dubivus polit- 
ical prospects of February, upon the “Hour of the 
Powers of Darkness,” and in that for April @ terse 
and forcible discourse by the venerable Dr. Hawes, 
upon the “ Decay of Power in the Pulpit, its Causes 
and Remedies.” 

In The American Journal of Science and Art for 
March, a valuable Sketch of the History of Con-hology 
in the United Staies, and eared articles on sundry 
minerslogical species and topics, Amefican coal 
formations and their ane Photographic studies*of 
the Electric Spark, Methyl Bases, Naphthajiac, 
Physiography of the South Clear Oreek region in the 

‘Moentsins and its flora, and the of the 
Eerih on Meteoric Rings;—in Mr. Trask’s vig sous 
ano well-deserving Antt-Tobacco Journal for Feb. 





and March, besides short terse articles against 


tobacco and cther stimulants, an interesting ecn- 
tinuance of his “ Journal of my War on Tobaoso ;”»— 


advanced ones of the two theologians, oo the central | 





—————— — 


in Madame Demorest’s Quarterly Mirror of Fashions 
for this spring, 2 profusion of patterns and euts, 
whereof we can but say in our crode Masculinity that 
the ladies’ hats, for instance, are mostly graceful : 
the bonnets—like all the recent bonnete—Aateful ; 
and of the rest, many we fee] incompetent to judge, 
and some We reverentiaily pass by. 


LITERARY BULLETIN. 


EOME AND FOREIGN. 





—The spring pubiishing season should now, we- 

cording to the calendar, be fairly advanced, but there 

is little appearance of actual activity among the 

manufacturers of books, mos? of their announcements 

referring to the fature, when it is supposed a quieter 

condition of public affairs may afford pure literature 

a better chance of a hearing. It is probable, how. 

ever, that this consideration is allowed to inftuehée 

publishers unduly, for ali past experience proves that 

the mental excitement and exaltation which is:.a 
condition of vital civil or foreign conflict is favorabie 
to the highest productions of the human intellect, and 
generates a degree of activity usually leading to 
marked achievements in science, art, and literature, 
Theological books still claim a conspicuous plaéa 
among forthceming publications, Messrs. Rabest 
Carter & Brothers’ tist including nearly, twenty 
works of interest. Among them are “ Memoirs. of 
Major Arthur Vandeleur of the Royal Artillery,” by 
the authoress of the world-renowned life of a fellow 
Christian soldier, Capt. Hedley Vicars; Rev. Dr, 
Guthrie’s Sermons; “The Way to Life.” The “I 
Wills” of Christ; thoughts upon the passages: ih 
which the words “ I will” are used in the Gospels, by 
Rev. Philip B. Power—a bock that has attained to great 
popularity in England; ani several others. Messrg. 
Appleton’s “ Annual Cycicpedia” may be mentioned 
among forthcoming books. It is intended to compriga 
a complete history and statistics of the past year, 
arnanged in dictionary form, and printed uniformly 
with their great national undertaking, the “New 
American Cyciopedia.” Messrs. Harpers’ announcer 
ments are mostly confined to reprints of English 
editions. They promise American readers with @ 
reproduction of one of che great works with which 
Germany has enriched the literature of Bur pe, 
“The History of Rome,” by Theodor Mommsen, 
lately translated in London by Drs, Leonhart 
Schmitz, and Dickson. ( 

—It is understood that Dr. Thos. Hartwell Horne, 
whose death was lately noticed, has left ample-mates 
rials for 2 literary and personal autobiography of his 
long career, wh'*h are being prepared for publication 
by a daughter. A new edition of his “ Compendious 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible,” will shortly 
appear, edited by Rev. John Ayre, who was engaged 
on the last edition of his large “ Introduction.” The 
compendium will be thoroughly revised and corrected 
to the present state of Biblical science. 

—A new edition of Shakespeare may be called q 
standing notice in Engiand, 20 rapidly do they su¢- 
ceed one another. The last announcement heralds 
the appearance of “The Catobridge Evlition,” under 
the charge of three distinguished members of that 
University—the public orator, W G. Clark, J. Glovery 
and H. R. Luard, all Fellows of Trinity College. 
will form nine handsome octavo volumes, and COR, 
tain a critical revision of the text, with a complete 
collation of the quartos and folios, and the principal 
emendations of subsequent editors and critics. 

— The library of the late Dr. John W. Francis ip 
now being catalogued, preparatory to its sale by auction 
in May next by Messrs. Bangs, Merwin & Uo, of 
Broadway. During a long life spent in New York, 
Dr. Francis was remarkable for his sympathy with 
merit of all kinds, and his studies, far from being con- 
fined to professional subjects, embraced Kterature and 
art in their widest senses. The collection compriség 
seven thousand volumes, forming one of the most ime 
portant private libraries ever brought to the hammer 
here, and especially rich in illustrations of the history 
of this country and city, of whose progress for the 
last fifty years Dr. Francis, while present amongst aa, 
might be called a living chronicle. 

—“The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,” edited by 
his eldest son, (Thornton Hunt,) just published im 
London, is a book that can scarcely escape the atten- 
tion of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, by whom so many 
works of the same belles-lettres class have been intro 
duced to the American public. The correspondence 
includes more than five hundred letters from and to 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” ranging from Lord 
Brougham to Charies Lamb. They are classed in 
eight divisions, according to the events of Leigh Hunts 
life, and cover more than half a century of time from 
1803 to 1859, making a very pleasant anecdotical and 
autobiographical history of his career. 

—Dr. Cummings’s new book, “ The Millennial Rest ; 
or, The World as it will be,” is intended to complete 
the series of works of which “ The Great Tribulation” 
and “ Redemption Draweth Nigh” were the previous 
portions. In it “he has labored to set forth that 
nearing blessedness, that bridal of heaven and earth, 
to perfect a world that will never fade.” The inter- 
est felt in the subject is attested by the immense sale 
the former volumes have obtained. The Engtish 
edition is issued by Mr. Bentley, and the New Yorks 
repiint wil! be brought out by Mr. G. W. Carleton, 
uniform with the previous volumes 


—A very elaborate diographical di:tionary of emi- 
nent living characters—* Men of the Time”—a new 
edition, increased by the addition of fourteen nundred 


new lives, has juet been bronglt out in London by 
Messrs. Routledge. On examinition of the portion of 
the impression intended for sale in America, it was 
discovered with softe dismay that the existence of 


“ Abraham Lincola,” a man who fills 2 certain por- 
tion of space in the public eye, was twtally ignored, 


while Jefferson Davis figures at ‘ull feagth—an 
amusing instance of the littie attention paid to other 
countries in England—and the sale of the book is 
deferred till the omission can be rectified by cancels. 


—A new edition of the entire works of John Bun 
yan, edited with original notes, and a iaemoir of the 
author, is in preparation, under the ed itc rship of Rev. 
Henry Stebbing. It. is intended to torm four large 
volumes, and the circumstances of its publication are 
rather curious, as showing the vitality of a really good 
| book. It will be brought ont by Mc. John Hirst, @ 
gentleman who has realized a good incomé Jot many 
years by selling tae works of Bunyan only. Hie 
plan has been to travel about Wagland from one SOM 
gregation to another, disposing of copics of Messriy 
Blackie’s edition of Bunyan; and so far from the 
market proving supplied, Mr. Hirst finds the demand 
daily increasing—enough to warrant him in the 
expense of the projected superior edition, Ue pro- 
poses to employ an additional traveler to dispose of 
it, and says he fully believes they will both “ be able 
to live off Bunyan to the end of their days.” 

—The fourth series of Mrs. Jameson's “ facred and 
Legendary Art,” which was left in anadvanced state 
at the decease of the authorese, will shortly be brougtit 
out by Messrs. Longman. Itis entitled “ The History 
of our Lord and his Precursor, John the Baptist, with 


tament, as represented in Christian Art.” It will be 
cepiously illustrated, Ike the former volumes, 
by etchings and engravings on wood. Another 
interesting book on art may be expected thie'spring, 
by Mr. James Fergusson—" History of the Mae” 
Styles of Architecture”’—being the completion of 
bis invaluable “ I!tustrated Hand-Book” of the same 
subject, familiar to all European travelers. 

—Colonel Churchill, whose elaborate work on Syria, 
“Ten Years’ Residence-in Mount Lebanon,” is well 
known to Biblical students, has bronght out a new 
book on the lete disturbances in that region, on which, 


most any living writer. It is called “Tne Drazes and 
the Maronites under the Ottoman Turks,” showing 
the policy of the Turkish Government in Syria from 
the restoration of its power in 1840 to the present 
time, and exposing the feelings and principles which, 
have actuated the Druzes and Maronites during that, 
period. It includes a detail of the late civil war, the 
massacres in the Lebanon and Dama:cos, the Frencht 
occupation, and the measures of the European inter 
oothael eommission for restoring peace to the coun 
Ty. agin 
—*“Hymnolog’a Christiana,” long in preparation | 

D. Kennedy, head master of Shrewsbury Schoal, w. 

be published this’ spring. It aims ‘at supplying for 
English bymnology the place filled by Bunsen’s large 
collection in the same department of Onristian litera- 
ture for Germany. It will embrace a0 ampie assem 
blage of the best agrve 4 eat tar 
language, in number teen handred, 
ocheoted fret rata 





of numerous Christiea poets, from the ‘ 
the pasa hee many that will eppear in 
print for the first time, and the volume will be pre- 





faced by historical sketches of Christian hy mnobogy- 





the Personages and Typical Subjects of the Old Tes, 


he is more competent to express an opinion than ale, 


i } 


and, hymos in the Kaglieh | 


both old and new ; and 
the hymns, pentty.asigtnal partly teshemted. the , 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1862. 








Tue REMARKABL® GooD CoNDUCT of the African 
people during the convulsions of the past year ought 
to excite the attention and gratitude of good men. 
The free colored people have avoided any course cal- 
culated to excite prejudices already too sensitive. In 
the South, they have justified all the good opinions 
that have been entertained of them, and put to 
shame the popular expectations. For the people 
have for a generation been brought up and fed on 
the fears of insurrection, rapine, blood, cruelty, con- 
flacration, robbery, and lust, should the slave lose 
the controlof his master. Instead of this, the thou- 
sands and thousands of escaped or liberated slaves 
have proved themselves as kind, obedient, and: as 
industrious as was possible in their circumstances. 

They have never proved fractious or indocile. 

They have never been revengeful or sullen. 

They have shown no indisposition to be re- 
Strained and guided by civil and special police 
regulations. 

They have, in the main, been industrious, faith- 
ful, and as careful as their training would allow. 

They have gladly received religious instruction 
and shown an eagerness in learning to read and 
write. These things give great encouragement to 
Christians. In the Providence of God, we are 
called to an extraordinary work. The least miscon- 
duct of the slave or free colored population will be 
a spark upon the most inflammable materials, and 
produce disastrous consequences. Nothing but 
Divine help can prevent the development of the 
‘worst passions of the ignorant and unprinci- 
pled part of our white population. Christians 

_ Mever so much needed to be clothed with the 
spirit ef the Master. Let much prayer be offered, 
not only for our rulers, but for those that are under 
them. Especially, let unceasing supplication be 
made that out of the churches of this land may go 
forth an influence which shall hold in restraint the 
eruel prejudices and the selfish passions of men. 
Should this people be enabled to deliberate: and 
justly settle the momentous questions now before 
them, it will present to the world one of the 
noblest triumphs of Christianity. It would also 
unalterably convince the world that a Republican 
Government, under Christian auspices, is the safest 
as well as most efficient of all. 

We entirely agree with Dr. Palmer of New 
Orleans, that God has committed the African people 
to this nation as a solemntrust. They are a trust. 
God will require them at our hands! Dr. Palmer 
‘would execute this trust by imposing the slave law 
upon the African. We would execute the trust by 
breaking their bondage to men, and by giving to them 
the liberty of the Gospel. They are among us. 
‘They are weak, ignorant, and despoiled. We can- 
mot escape responsibility. We must take care of 
them! Many think that the question may ‘be 
setiled by avoiding it ; by dexterous management ; 
by casting it out of Congress, and keeping it out of 

politics ; by excluding it from church courts, and 
from the pulpit. 

This will not do. There are Divine Decrees at 
work. Four million human beings are not to be ignor- 
edeasily. They pull at us on every side. They come 
upon us from the most unexpected quarters. Do what 
‘we will, we shall not be able to rid ourselves of the 
blackman. He cannot vote, and yet he will control 
the ballot-box. He is dumb, yet it is he that keeps 
this whole nation in endless discourse. He meddles 
‘with our laws, and corrupts them. He shuts the 
school-book from our Southern brethren, and locks 
the school-house. He casts his shadow on the 
pulpit; he sits behind the judge and grins over his 
shoulder. He interrupts the caucus, and sends 
confusion into Congress. The African is the pivot 
on which public affairs will turn for half a century. 

It is time that men should cease talking about 
ridding themselves of this subject. They have no 
more control over it than they have over the sea- 
sons. Our only choice is, whether we will accept 
and administer this truth in a spirit of Christian 
justice and mercy, or will leave it to be settled by 
hate, lust, and selfishness ? 





PROGRESS. 


Tue history of the anti-slavery cause is a curious, 
though, as yet,an unwritten one. The Cardinal 
Ximenes, a prelate as eminent for his sanctity as his 
humanity, and for his unbounded influence over the 
mind of the greatest sovereign of Spain—greatest 
though a woman—was its father; and he could 
discover no better remedy for the servitude which 
‘was rapidly destroying the natives of the West 
Indies, and consigning them to perdition, than to 
make slaves of the blacker heathens of Africa. 
"That bold divine of New England,,Cotton Mather, 
questioned, in the next century, the Snccepted dogma 
that an African had no soul; and though he be- 
lieved men were permitted by divine Providence to 
follow the devices of their own sinful natures, and 
enter into leagues and make compacts with the 
Evil One, he doubted if God created any creature 
in his own image but with the nature only of the 
beas's that perish. Another century passed away, 
‘when good people in England began to question 
‘whether even the interest of the West India trade 
could justify the horrors of the middle passage— 
‘whether the annual sacrifice of many thousands of 
lives, for the sake of an increased profit upon sugar, 
could be, justified tg a Christian people. Ximenes 
‘was deemed, in the court of Isabella, a fanatic, not 
bec?use he could not see that a black was a man, 
but because he believed an Indian had a soul. It 
was set down as among the eccentricities of a bold 
speculator that Mather questioned whether the 
blacks wére not included in the scheme of salva- 
tion. And whoever will turn to the debates of the 
British Parliament of three-quarters of a century 
ago, upon the African slave-trade, will find that 
they might very well answer for any debate upon 
slavery within the last ten years, in the Congress 
of the United States. It is curious to see that 
though we have, made some progress upon the theo- 
logical question since the time of the Cardinal, and, 
are ready even to acquit the Boston divine of being 
too heretical in his notions upon the souls of Afri- 
cans, in the humanitarian view of the subject we 
gre not yet much beyond the Lords and Commons 
of England in the last eentury. There is a tacit 
assent to the proposition that the good Lord has a 
place somewhere in his heaven even for the darkest 
hued of the human creatures whom he saw fit to 
create. But the highest judicial officer of the 
greatest Republic on earth—whose decisions, let 

us be thankful, are only mortal—has declared that 
black men have no rights which e white man is 
dound to respect, and now, as aforetime, whether 
in Spanish court, in the infant church of America, 
or in the British Parliament, when “good King 
George was King,” to act upon any other opinion 
is held to be rank fanaticism. 

We do not intend to enter upon any abstract 
@rgument upon this subject, for a case in point, of 


sc ey ga lpr eee coy better. 
In relating it, we do not trust to mere newspaper 
reports, butto the more trustworthy evidence of the 
decision of a coroner's jury: 
In the progress of the tae ocr te 
happens, a8 a consequence of this present war, 
some fortunate the credit be due 
to Gen. Butler, or soinebody else, we do not take it 


journey was made at a gentle walk, the model 


willing to confess are men, perhaps for the reason 
given by Montesquieu, that “ it is impossible for us 
“to suppose these creatures to be men, because, 
“ allowing them to be men, a suspicion would fol- 


ever this may be, the word “ contraband” has been 
universally accepted by Government and people as 
a happy term, by the use whereof we escape from 
an intellectual dilemma, and are enabled to 
describe, to our own great convenience, a class 
which we are yet undecided as to whether the 
proper place was given it in the scale of being by 
the pious prelate of Queen Isabella, or by the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Now wherever our armies go these “contrabands” 
flock to them, nothing doubting in their own minds, 
whatever we may think of it, of their inherent 
right to the pursuit of happiness, and that it is to 
be found in that direction. About the 5th of 
November last—ihough the facts have only re- 
cently been made public—one of these, whose 
human relations were sufficiently recognized as 
to be considered entitled to so much distinctive 
name as there is in “ Jack,” left what home he had, 
kennel or otherwise, and attached himself to the 
5th Regiment of Gen. Sickles’s Brigade, then near 
Port Tobacco in Maryland. When a few days 
later “Jack”—he was a negro, not a dog—lay 
dead at the house of his late master, it was in evi- 
denee before the coroner's jury that he had been of 
service to that regiment as a guide, traveling in one 
day and night to and fro forty miles on their behalf. 
Nor were the men unmindful or ungrateful for 
these services, when some days later appeared 
there in camp one Cox who named himself master 
and owner of the “boy” Jack—aged 60—and de- 
manded rendition. But he received only retaliation 
instead, for the rough soldiers of the 5th Regiment 
pushed him from place to place with their muskets, 
to the slight damage of his face, to the utter loss of 
his hat, and to the complete confusion of the dignity 
and placidity of one known as a “ best citizen,” “a 
gentleman,” and a “model master.” Thus Jack 
was delivered out of his hands for the time being, 
but only fora time. In the regiment is one cap- 
tain—we regret that history has not yet recorded his 
name—whose respect for “ one of the best citizens,” 
and whose compassion for a “ model master” labor- 
ing under difficulties, were greatly moved by the 
spectacle of a slave-owner, whose rights no one felt 
bound to respect, and who was pursuing in vain a 
contumacious fugitive from labor. It may be that 
this captain, in eommon with the rest of the regi- 
ment—which the rest of the regiment would not 
forget—owed his life to the skill and fidelity of Jack 
the guide; but a Maryland master in pursuit of a 
“nigger,”—the respectable Cox demanding his 
rights under Art. IV., Sec. 2, of the Constitution of 
the United States, was an appeal he could not re- 
sist. Humanity and gratitude, and the happy ex- 
trication from all such difficulties provided for by 
the invention of “contraband,” might be well 
enough for your mere common soldier, but a cap- 
tain had a higher notion of duty. So he comforted 
that estimable citizen Mr. Cox that his indignities 
should be atoned for by the speedy delivery into 
his hands of the contumacious Jack. 

It was done. On a Friday night, the “ model 
master for humanity and kindness,” “one of the 
first citizens” of lower Maryland, tied Jack to his 
saddle-bow, as though he were the captive of his 
sword and his spear, and started for home. It is 
asserted, on the one hand, that the distance was 
eleven miles; Mr. Cox’s defenders declare that it 
was not more than five ;—it is asserted, on the one 
hand, that the sixty-year-old boy was made te run 
the distance, whatever it was, and that his mounted 
master, exasperated by the indignities visited upon 
him by the “mudsills” of the Northern army, per- 
mitted no lagging to the bruised and bloody feet of 
the slave; on the other, it is declared that the 


master never forgetting his humanity and kindness. 
But on another point there is entire agreement ; 
Jack was subjected to punishment the next morn- 
ing—cruel and unusual punishment, says one 
party ; only an ordinary chastisement “across the 
glutea muscles,” says the other ;—but, at any rate, 
that day he died. And why? This it was the 
purpose of the coroner’s jury to ascertam. This 
jury was made up of Mr. Cox’s white friends and 
neighbors ; Jack was @ black man, and a.slave. 
Was the poor wretch, with sixty years upon his 
head, made to run.eleven miles, or even five miles, 
by the side of a rapid horseman? He went that 
distance somehow, tied to Cox’s saddle-bow. Was 
he, exhausted and worn down by such a jour- 
ney, subjected to stripes so cruel that he fell and 
died? He was subjected to stripes, and he died 
before the sun set. We would not know mere if 
we could. The faithful creature had passed days 


the word “ contraband” to describe the present ernment. By one and the same process he obtains 
status of those whom, under the circumstances, we | labor, citizens, and social advancement to the 
do not like to acknowledge as slaves, and are not | nation. An invitation is sent out to people of color, 


“ low, that we ourselves are not Christians.” How- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


of African or Indian descent, in the United States 

and British Provinces, offering to every industrious 
| man who will settle in Hayti, the full rights of 
| citizenship at once, with a gift of land sufficient 
for him to cultivate—about seventeen acres to a 
| married man. And an agent is appointed, to keep 
| an emigration office in New York and Boston, to 
correspond and advise with intending emigrants, 
| to see that only persons of responsible character 
go, and to superintend the arrangements for trans- 
portation. In case of poverty, the Government 
even advances money to pay the passage of emi- 
grants, not merely from the port of embarkation, 
but from their places of abode, it may be from 
Canada or the West. This advance is to be repaid 
hereafter by the settler's industry, but it is not 
made, as it used to be in this country, a charge 
upon his personal freedom. There are no “ Re- 
demptioners” in Hayti, sold for a term of years to 
pay their passage. 

By this simple process, President Jeffrard avoids 
the creation of a social caste, depressed below the 
common level by the want of political privileges. 
The frenzy of the Know-Nothings will never be 
able there to trample upon the manhood of those 
who have come to add their industry and patriotism 
to the common stock of national growth. As the 
only perquisite offered is a free gift of land, it is to 
| be expected that few will go but those who expect 
to live by honest labor, and those who go with 
other motives are pretty likely to come back disap- 
pointed at an early date. The industrious. ones, 
coming from a more northern climate, are likely to 
introduce examples and habits of more vigorous 
labor and more ingenious management among the 
tropical natives. Although there are many Hay- 
tiens of excellent education and enlarged intelli- 
gence, it may be expected that such a body of set- 
tlers as will go from this country of schools ang 
newspapers and Protestant churches, will a 
and propagate a spirit of mental improvement n 
yet general among the masses of the country people. 

We shall watch this movement with constant 
interest and earnest hopes for its success. It seems 
to possess none of the objectionable characteristics 
heretofore ascribed to the colonization scheme. It 
appeals only to the manhood of the negro, and 
brings him to no other test than has been borne by 
millions of Europeans in coming to make America 
their country. That many will be disappointed, 
and many will suffer and die by emigrating, is to 
be expected. Such calamities are inseparable from 
any great emigration. The hardships are greatest 
in the beginning of a movement, and diminish 
greatly after multitudes have beaten the track and 
prepared new homes for new comers. The Pilgrim 
settlers at Plymouth buried one-half their number, 
from sickness and hardship, the first winter. The 
first settlers of old Concord, fifteen miles back in 
the unbroken wilderness from Boston, suffered 
almost equal trials. Tradition records some of the 
perils and hardships attending the early settlement, 
successively, of Western Massaclrusetts, of Central 
New York, of Ohio, of [llinois, and now last of 
California and Kansas. Such trials, borne manfully, 
are the making of a people. And if the negroes on 
the American continent are ever to be a people, 
self-reliant, self-sustained, and self-protected, it 
will be through the winning of manly victories 
over the disciplinary trials by which alone such 
dignity is ever attained. 


by thousands, and is in successful progress, consti- 
tutes one of the great public reasons why our Gov- 
ernment should lose no time in rendering to the 
Government of Hayti that national recognition 
which justice requires, and in establishing such 
diplomatic relations as ought to exist between two 
neighboring nations having so many common integ- 
ests, and so many points of contact toadjust. A 
commissioner of the United States, if a man of in- 
telligence and humanity, fully recognizing the Re- 
publican doctrine that all men have equal rights to 
protection and liberty under law, could do very 
much to facilitate this great movement, by remov- 
ing obstacles, healing dissensions, clearing up mis- 
understandings, redressing wrongs, and repressing 
unjust claims, and thus assimilating the new popu- 
lation with the old, on kindly and equal terms, to 
the great advantage of both. 





THE MORALS OF SOLDIERS 
CHAPLAINS. 


MacavuLa¥, who had no partiality for Cromwell, 
has left an impressive description of the high moral 
character of Cromwell’s soldiers. Their religious 
enthusiasm was the foundation of their courage. 
They prayed, and sang, and kept their powder dry. 
But in the English army of Macaulay’s day, “It 
“would not be safe,” he says,.“ to tolerate in any 


AND 





as a guide to the Union troops; guarded them, | 
perhaps, from ambushes ; led them by the easiest 
and nearest roads; pointed out to them the weak- 
ness of the enemy, and aided them, it may be, to 
victory ; and his reward was a surrender to the 
man who dared to call him slave, a punishment— 
more or less terrible, it matters not—and a speedy 
death. The bruised and bloody feet ; the lacerated 
and gory back; the cries of agony ; the prayer for 
mercy; all of the horrible that the torture of one 
poor human creature at'the hand of another driven 
almost to madness by the indignities he had been 
compelled to suffer, can portray—we do not care 
to know how much of this is true, how much is 
false. Rather let us bow in deepest humiliation 
and contrition that even so much as we know, past 
doubt, in such a case, could have been in our 
country and our time, and pray that the light which 
for so many centuries has been struggling to. break 
out may yet shine fully forth, and teach us that 
God’s image is not to be defiled though it be in 
black. 





EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 


“ regiment, religious meetings at which a corporal 
“versed in Scripture should lead the devotions of 
“ his less gifted colonel, and admonish a backsliding 
* major.” 

From this testimony of the English historian, we 
believe that the Federal army under the com- 
mand of President Lincoln is more like-the atmy 
under the Protector two centuries ago, than that 
under the Duke of Cambridge,at the present time. 
We rejoice in the belief that there is something of the 
old Roundhead enthusiasm in the ranks, and some- 
thing of the old Cromwelliaa. spirit at the head. 
The proportion. of our soldiers who have a true 
knowledge of the cause they are fighting for, and a 
true personal devotion to their country’s service, 
is far greater than would be supposed by any who 
should estimate the average intelligence and morality 
of the present Army of the Union from the known 
character of the rank and file of the armies of other 
nations, or of the American troops that fought in 
Mexico. 

Religious meetings are common in the reg- 
iments. Men pray together in their tents; 
hymns are sung around camp-fires; the Bible 
jis an open book; officers and men _ stand 





Tue Republic of Hayti, under its present wise 
and patriotic Government, has placed itself in ad- 
vance of all other nations, in the far-seeing wisdom 
of the plan it has adopted to promote the increase 
of its industrial population. President Jeffrard has 
seen that his finé country has not justice dons to it 
by its inhabitants. Its numbers fall very far short 
of its capabilities. The territory now under his 
jurisdiction, of ten thousand square miles, has but 
570,000 people, when, if it was only as well eulti- 
vated and settledgas the Island of Barbados, it 
would amply support a population chiefly agricul- 
tural of above eight millions. And whenever the 
natural union of the entire island is restored, by the 
overthrow of the cowardly Spanish invasion and 
the return of the Eastern Provinces to their rightful 
allegiance, there will be ample room for a popula- 
tion of twenty-five or thirty millions, where now 
there are only seven hundred thousand. And in 
proportion as the advance of civilization and refine- 
ment shall lead to a vast diversity of employment, 
as in France or England, the scope for a free, en- 
lightened, and happy population will be increased 
almost indefinitely. But the present is the day of 
beginnings, the day of seed-planting, the time for 
imparting to a nascent commonwealth those subtle 
biases and formative elements by which its future 
outgrowth shall be molded, and its ulterior des- 
tinies controlled. 

In planning to improve the state and prospects 

of his country by immigration, Mr. Jeffrard has 








upen us to decide—hit upon a new application of 


happily combined requisites, which 
have been so adequately by no other gov- 


side by side in religious worship. How strange- 
ly would it strike us, if the telegraph should 
report seme morning, frem the lines. on the Poto- 
mac, in Macaulay’s words, “ It is not safe to toler- 
“ate in any regiment religious meetings,” The 
truth is, it is not only safe, but creates safety ; it is 
not only tolerated, but encouraged. The Seeretary 
of War has himself given evidence to the troops 
ligious enthusiasm. 

But since Macaulay wrote his history, Havelock 
proved that it was safe for British soldiers to hold 
religious meetings, and that a brigade of God-fear- 
ing troops were worth in an emergency half an or- 
dinary army. Many regiments at the Crimea, re- 
ceiving religious instruction as British troops had 
never before received it since Cromwell’s day, gave 
to history many splendid instances of Christian he- 
roism. Will any man believe that the handful of 
heroes in the casemates of Sumter did not find their 
hearts growing stouter under the example of their 
Christian commander, commending them daily in 


: possible for any man to do? 
8 

Our Western correspondent, “ ” has al- 
Tuded to some statistics gathered by the Society of 





corning the religions condition of the army. We 


The fact that this emigration already numbers | 











have received from that Society an ampler letter 
on the same subject, which we have not space to 
print in full, but only to extracta few facts. Reports 
were received from thirty regiments—scattered 
over the field from Port Royal to Missouri, and 
coming originally from ten different states. These 
reports are thus supposed to give a fair average of 
statistics for the whole army. The number of 
church-members varied from fifty to two hundred 
in a regiment, and the proportion among commis- 
sioned officers was seven percent. The shady side 
of the letter is its reference to the Army Chaplains, 
of whom it says: “ Full two-thirds of the Army 
“Chaplains are totally inefficient, and many of 
“them disgrace not enly religion but humanity by 
“their conduct. This conclusion is based upon 
“ personal inquiry, and letters from reliable men in 
“ these regiments.” : 

We may mention here that the entire number of 
chaplains in the army Stands in the following 
proportion of religious denominations : 

Methodists - - - - - one-third, 
New-School Presbyterians one-fifth, 


Congregationalists - - - one-seventh, 
Episcopalians - - - - one-seventh, 
Baptists - - - - - - one-eleventh, 


Old-School Presbyterians - one-twentieth, 
Unitarians - - - - - one-twentieth, 
RomanCatholic - lessthan one-twentieth. 

Our correspondents say : “ One-third of these are 
“noble ministers, faithful, earnest, kind, and much 
“loved by their men. Let it be mentioned to their 
“praise that, without exception, the moral condi- 
“tion of their regiments is improving.” 

But it should be remembered that at the begin- 
ning of the war many persons holding chaplaincies 
were nét clergymen. 
iments of this vicinity, as in the Brooklyn T wenty- 
eighth, the chaplaincy was a mere honorary office 
—involving no actual duties, except to walk in the 
street on parade-day—and was accordingly held by 
alayman, The necessity of a religious teacher ac- 
companying each regiment to the field became soon 
apparent, and patriotic clergymen were as far as 
possible appointed to take the places of those who 
were chaplains merely in name. But it is a sad 
fact that many regiments are still without true 
ministers of the Word of God. 

The letter continues: “One chaplain, for his 
“first official act, selected suitable men to peddle 
“jewelry for him.” Another is described by the 
men as “loving good grub and ease better than his 
“duty.” Another “ never visited the sick or dying 
“soldier.” Under one of these so-called chaplains, 
“the few Christians in the regiment are left like 
“sheep on the mountains.” From an Illinois regi- 
ment the following answer was received: “In 
“answer to the question, ‘ Have you a chaplain ?” 
“we have one who represents that office on the 
“pay-roll, and undoubtedly draws pay as such. 
“Yet when our men clamored for divine service, 
“they were very seldom gratified, and even then 
“only when ordered by the commander of the 
“regiment to perform his duties.” We are pained 
to give such a report as the following: “Since our 
“arrival at this camp, we have lost a tearful num- 
” ber of men by death and discharges on account 
“of inability, and the average of sickness in the 
“camp has been mournfully great, yet our surgeon 
“can bear witness that there is scarcely an officer 
“in the regiment who is less attentive to the suffer- 
“ing sick than the chaplain himself. Even the 
“last kind offices to the dead are generally per- 
“ formed by the fellow-comrades of the deceased ; 
“and it is sad to reflect that, though the reverend 
“gentleman is present at the camp, many of our 
“comrades are buried with military honors only, 

“save when a volunteer addresses ‘the throne of 
“ grace.” 

The conclusion to which the Society of Inquiry 
has come, after a careful analysis of all its reports, 
is, that two-thirds of all the chaplains now in the 
army are men unfit for their place. 

If this is a discouraging statement, it must be re- 
membered that it has an encouraging side: for the 
faet that after an impartial scrutiny, a full third of 
the chaplains of Seven Hundred Regiments are 
believed to be faithful Christian instructors has no- 
where a parallel in the history of armies. 





THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


As the critical moment approaches which is to 
subject our Republican Administration to its first 
practieal ordeal on the question of the sincerity of 
its anti-slavery professions, the public interest 
becomes intense, and the arts of pro-slavery dema- 
gogues to defeat it grow more cunning and unscru- 
pulous. Doing all they can to keep out of sight 
the great facts in the case, they weave spurious 
sophistries or utter downright falsehoods to mislead 
the honest-minded and patriotic public. We beg 
all our readers to read, if possible, the able 
speeches of Senators Wilson and Sumner, the first 
arraying the horrible facts which have so long dis- 
graced our eountry, and the second expounding 
with crystalline clearness the great principles of 
Constitutional law and moral right by which the 
actions of Congress ought to be determined. 

Mr. Wilson rehearses the history of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, beginning with the suc- 
cessful stratagem by which the slave interest, aided 
by the selfishness of Pennsylvania, removed the 
seat of Government from New York to the desolate 
shores of the Potomac, thus establishing » malign 
influence for slavery over our Government, which 
even a Republican majority, aided by a civil war, 
has apparently been unable to throw off. The 
cowardly adoption of the barbarous laws of Mary- 
land, instead of establishing a humane code worthy 
of the nation, fastened the evil, unalterably, down 
to this hour.. The cruelties exposed by Mr: Miner 
in 1829, the outrageous ordinances of the city of 
Washingten, the reekless barbarities of the police 
created and paid by the United States, and the en- 
ormities of the present winter, which are yet only 
partially and grudgingly redressed, fasten the guilt 
and shame upon our national history. We-copy a 
single paragraph, because it bears upon the-respon- 
sibilities of the present day and hour: 

“Senators will remember that when Congress 
assembled in December last, we found nearly sixty 
human beings immured in our jail, under the authority 
of our Marshal and his officials, as fugitive slaves, 
and that of this number one man, admitted by all to 
be free, had been confined more than six. months. 
Colored men of the free states, who have come with 
Northern regiments to the defense of the national 





national 
capital lurks @ race of official and unofficial man- 
hunters, greedy, active, vigilant, dexterous, ever 
ready, ®y falsehood, trickery, or violence, to clutch 
the less black man who carries not with him a 
title-deed of freedom. Only a few days‘ago these 
harpies of the land, more merciless than the wreckers 

and hurried to your jail 
the field had sent to Wash- 


Thus in some of the old reg-" 








as recognized by all civilized nations. It is diffi- 
cult for Congress to act on the question according 
to absolute justice; we must decide practically in 
the light of existing usages and éven of opinions. If 
the Constitution were rightly interpreted by a just 
tribunal, slavery could not exist at the national 
capital. The force by which it is maintained there 
is supplied by Congress. It is right, therefore, for 
Congress to meet it as an existing fact. He pre- 
ferred to call it ransom rather than compensation. 
We take measures for their ransom by this same 
rule and for the same reason that measures were 
formerly taken to ransom our white citizens from 
slavery in Algiers. Mr. S. concluded thus : 


“Mr. President, if in this important discussion, which 
seems to open the door of the future, I have confined 
myself {o two simple inquiries, it is because practi- 
cally they exhaust the whole subject. If slavery be 
unconstitutional in the national capital, and if it be 
right to ransom slaves, then you cannot hesitate to 
adopt the present bill. It is needless to enter upon 
other questions, important perhaps, but irrelevant. 
It is necessary also to consider the bugbears which 
senators have invoked ; for all must see that they are 
bugbears. ‘If I have seemed to dwell on details it is 
because they furnished at each stage instruction and 
support. If I have occupied time in a curious pas- 
sage of history it is because it was more apt than 
curious, while it afforded a mirror in which we can 
see ourselves. Of course, I scorn to argue the obvi- 
ous truth that the slaves here are as much entitled 
to freedom as the white slaves that enlisted the early 
energies of our Government. They are men, by the 
grace of God, and this is enough. There is no prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, and no rule of justice, 
which is not as strong for one’as the other. In con- 
senting .to the ransom proposed, you will recognize 
their manhood, and if authority be needed, you will 
find it in the example of Washington, who did not 
hesitate to employ a golden key to open the house of 
bondage. Let this bill pass, and the first practical tri- 
umph of freedom for which good men have longed, dying 
without the ssht—for which a whole generation has 
petitioned, and for which orators and statesmen have 
pleaded—will at last be accomplished. Slavery will 
be banished from the national capital. This metrop- 
olis, which bears a venerated name, will be purified ; 
its evil spirit will be cast out; its shame will be 
removed ; its society will be refined; its courts will 
be improved ; its revolting ordinances will be swept 
away, and its loyalty will be secured. If you are not 
moved by justice to the slave, then act for our own 
good and in self-defense. If you hesitate to pass this 
bill for the blacks, then pass it for the whites. 
Nothing is clearer than that the degradation of slavery 
affects the master as much as the slave, while recent 
events testify that where slavery exists there treason 
lurks, if it does not flaunt. From the beginning of 
this rebellion slavery has been constantly revealed in 
the conduct of the masters, and even here in the 
national capital it has been the treacherous power 
which has encouraged and strengthened the enemy. 
This power must be suppressed, and if the suppres- 
sion here endangers slavery elsewhere, there will be 
anew motive for the good work. For the sake of 
ourselves, in self-defense, and in the name of the 
Constitution and justice, let it be done.” 





Tue Conereeationat Unton.—The annual festi- 
val known as the Congregational Collation, which 
for years past has formed so attractive a feature of 
the May anniversaries in this city, will probably 
be held this year in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music ; a fitting place for so brilliant an occasion. 
The arrangements for the meeting have not yet 
been fully completed, but we expect to announce 
the programme next week. Since it was started 
ten years ago, the American Congregational Union 
has had a rare history of usefulness. From its 
headquarters in New York it has reached forward 
a helping hand to scores of struggling churches in 
the far West. It has disbursed the funds intrusted 
to it by the churches with such signal economy 
and success that we doubt if any benevolent soci- 
ety in this country can show a record of adapta- 
tion of means to ends more wisely discriminating 
and efficient. We presume that the project, 
lately suggested, of merging this organization into 
the Congregational Library Association of Boston, 
wil], on reflection, be deemed so undesirable as to 
be altogether abandoned. In our opinion its use- 
fulness can be only impaired by a removal from 
this city. 





Care.Less PosTMASTERS NoT' ALL KerorMeD.—We 
are gratified with our progress. But one day last 
week we received two papers with the following 
inscriptions : 


Mr. Joseru H. Ricnarps, 
No. 5 Beekman sireet, 
New York. 
(Vaid 2 cents.) 

A. A. SKINNER. 
Mr, Epvrrorx: A. Skinner has left the place, and 
no one takes his paper from the office. You had 

better discontinue the same. P. M. 


N. Y. Inpepespenr Orrice, 
N. Y. city. 
R. Inerauam. 
Refused. 





We immediately inclosed the papers, just as they 
were received, to the General Post-Offlice, with the 
subjoined letter. Of course it is impossible for us 
to furnish, by ourselves, any means by which the 
Postraaster-General can discover his delinquent 
subordinates. But if either of our subscribers 
above-named, “A. A. Skinner” and “ R. Ingraham,” 
on seeing this notice, will have the goodness to 
send us their post-office address, we shall be greatly 
obliged. 


New York, March 20, 1862. 
To tHe Posrmaster-Generat or tae Unired 
STATES. 

Dear Sir: It seems almost ungenerous to keep 
troubling you with our complaints. ButI think we 
had better finish up, now that we have the business 
in hand. The postmasters are doing much better 
than they did. But I now inclose two papers that 
came in this morning without any postmark or other 
clue by which we can find the address of our sub- 
scribers. Consequently, we must continue to send 
papers for which we shall not get the pay, as we 
have no other index but that of their post-office. 
Their names are A. A. Skinner and R. Ingraham. 
I do not know the remedy for this continued nezgli- 
gence. It does not seem to arise in these cases 
from unwillingness to take the treuble to do it 
right, fer the amount of writing is much more than 
sufficient. All we want is the paper, the naine ef 
the post-office, and the name ef the person to whom 
the paper is sent. Perhaps a very short circular, 
containing just the direction needed for this one 
thing, and sent to every post-office, would quicken 
and guide many. It occurs to me to ask whether 
postmasters are required to keep and use the date- 
stamp. A touch of the stamp would have saved 
all trouble. 

Yours, with respect. 


To this the following reply was sent from the 
General Post-Office at Washington : 


P.-O. Department, Appointment Orrice, 
March 27, 1862. 

Sir: I have to say in reply to yours of 20th inst., 
that there is already in existence a regulation de- 
signed by the Department to prevent the inconve- 
nience of which you complain; and the Depart- 
ment will, if furnished with the names of post- 
masters whd are inattentive to this regulation, give 
such notice to them as will, it is hoped, remove all 
eause of complaint in future. 

Respectfully, : 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun W. Kasson, 
First Ass’t P.-M. General. 

So we have gained nothing this time, and must 
wait until some of our friends give us the needed 
information. Without meaning to be captious, we 
are not quitesatisfied. The repeated cases of negli- 
gence or blundering which we have had occasion 
to bring to the notice of the Department are quite 
sufficient to show that there are a good many post- 
masters who either do not know, or do not regard 
their duty in this matter. To refer generally t0 
the regulations is plainly insufficient. How many 
postmasters are there, who have the habit of study- 
ing or the quickness of comprehending that will 
suffice to spell out every point of practice from a 
book of “ Regulations ” emt . g about five hund- 


2 amepah But, be that as it may, the fact that 
‘wo many do not attend to the duty properly, and 
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that newspaper publishers make respectful repre- 
sentatiens of the inconvenience and loss to which 
they are thereb} subjected, We think a sufficient 
reason why the Department should adopt some other 
measure. And we submit that our suggestion as to 
the remedy was a proper one, that is, to send a 
small circular to every postmaster, telling him just 
what he has to do in regard to newspapers lying 
uncalled for, and just how he is to do it, and that 


be particular in obeying this instruction. 

We are bound to say in addition, that it is im- 
possible to carry on an institution so extensive and 
complicated as the Post-Office, without maintaining 
a rigorous discipline over every man employed in 
it. An exact conformity to rule can only besecured 
by the utmost vigilance at headquarters, noting 
every deviation or failure, however minute, and re- 
quiring amendment of every error, as the indispens- 
able condition of continuance in the service. A 
piece of negligence so palpable and so prevalent as 
we have shown this to be, might justify much more 
pains than we have asked, and cannot be continu- 
ously winked at without destroying the discipline 
of the Department. It is in vain to look for bene- 
ficial reforms in connection with a shambling man- 
agement. 





Banvarp'’s Pictures or tHe War.—Mr. Ban- 
vard will lecture on the “ Battles of the Bible,” in 
Plymouth church, on Tuesday evening, April 8, 
illustrating his theme with paintings of the battle- 
fields, taken onthe spot. 





St. Dominco anv 1Ts Resovrces.—At the meet- 
ing of the Geographical Society, this evening, in 
Clinton Hall, a paper on the above subject will be 
read by J. W. Fabens, Esq., late U. 8. Consul at 
Cayenne. 





“ Potytecanic Sans-Sevci.”—The Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute will give a public entertain- 
ment at the Academy of Music, this (Thursday) 
evening—“ Musical, Rhetorical, and Dramatic.” 
Tickets, 50 cents. 





Wuisky anp THe Army.—A returned soldier 
says whisky is ruining the army. If it is so, we 
hope many will be ready to aid our friend Dr. 
Marsh in sending forth his well-prepared teinper- 
ance tracts, a ready and essential antidote. Nothing 
but light will expel the darkness. 





Tue Frencu Emperor.—An intelligent Americaa 
gentleman in Paris, writing to The New York 06- 
server, Says: 

“The American journals have allowed the Eng- 
lish to throw dust in their eyes as to the intentions 
of the French Emperor. He has never urged Eing- 
land to break the blockade. All the urging is on 
the other side, and he has never agreed to it. 

“ They will be quiet for awhile in England, espe- 
cially if you continue to win battles.” 





Concert ror THE FreepmMen.—A concert is to 
be given on Thursday evening of next week, April 
10, in Plymouth church, Brooklyn, by Mr. Watera’s 
Sunday-School Band, the profits to go for the bene- 
fit of the Freedmen of Fortress Monroe and Port 
Royal, through the instrumentality of the American 
Missionary Association. See Advertisement. 
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FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





Centrat Europe, March 3, 1862. 

To THe Epirors or Tue InpEPenpeNtT : 

Notwithstanding the happy rfews brought us by 
the last steamer from America, public attention is 
decidedly diverted from the affairs of the United 
States, by which it had been absorbed for several 
weeks. Yeu could not rejoice too much at a fact 
that indicates a disposition to let you put an end 
yourselves to your home difficulties. The relative 
indifference of Europe during the last fortnight is 
not however to be essentially ascribed to that senti- 
ment. It is the unusual agitation witnessed in 
Paris that had the power to absorb all preoceupa- 
tions. What is the Emperor aiming at? Does he 
meditate some important modification in the inte- 
rior, or some great undertaking in the exterior ? 
People ask those questions when they see the new 
attitude suddenly taken by some of his most inti- 
mate advisers. It was in the bosom of the conserv- 
ative Senate that the agitation unexpectedly burst 
out. Two great friends of the Emperor, Pietri and 
Prince Napoleon, suddenly set themselves upon 
preaching liberty and an alliance between Democ- 
racyand the Empire. That new tendency strongly 
put forth in an assembly, a good many members of 
which were representatives of the old monarchical 
parties, was quite an event. And the excitement 
burst all bounds when Prince Napoleon declared 
that Napoleon the Great, before the hundred days, 
returning from the island of Elba to Paris, crossed 
France amidst the eager populations that welcomed 
him in shouting, “ Down with the emigrants, down 
with the nobles, down with the traitors (rrarrres !”) 
Amidst the tumult in the Chamber, the majority of 
the assembly thought they heard, Down with the 
priests (pretres!) That slight variance, without 
any importance whatever, which is, besides, the 
version given by Thiers in his history, caused the 
grave body to lose all respect for propriety. All 
the senators were standing up, gesticulating, and 
by times threatening one another with their fists ; 
in short, it was something similar to certain ses- 
sions of your Washington Congress, when the 
Southern representatives were there to bereave it 
of itsdecorum. One would have thought he was, 
not in the precincts of the conservative Senate, but 
among the most stormy sittings of the old Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Prince Napoleon alone remained 
perfectly impassible. As he was going out, he 
said to his friends, “ One cannot really understand 
that angry feeling ; this is but the preface. I shall 
treat them with a good deal more still.” ‘ 

What is the actual signification of those sallies 
and of those democratical professions? One thing, 
at any rate, is certain. They are made with the 
approbation of the Emperor himself. Without his 
consent, those two orators, so closely connected 
with bim, would never have dared to assume such 
an attitude. The fact of Prince Napoleon’s dining 
with his Imperia] cousin at the Tuileries on the 
day following the one when he caused such a dis- 
order in the Senate, goes far to demonstrate the 
perfectly good understanding between them. The 
somewhat official character of the manifestation 
being once established, it remains for us to know 
whether it is an earnest one or whether it is a 
mere comedy agreed upon like so many others. 
What would make one incline to the first supposi- 
tion is, that the Emperor has for several years dis- 
contented the leaders of the old conservative parties 
who, ten years ago, formed a 1 e with him in 
order to suppress the Republic. Each party hoped 
to reap its own triumph, but when they saw 
that the Emperor kept it all, some rallied frankly to 
his support; others kept quiet in expectation of 
more favorable circumstances. The stronger the 
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more muzzled than ever. While they profess to give 
freecom for the elections, every one knows that the 
uriversal suffrage is a mere farce, an instrument in 
the hands of the authority which does with it what- | 
ever it minds to. 

Besides, the Emperor himself has shown what he | 
undeistood by an alliance between the Empire and | 
Democracy. At the very moment he caused liberty 
to be preached in the Senate, he was assuming the 
airs of an Asiatic despot toward the House of Repre- | 
sentatives. On account of the state of the finances, | 
the House showed itself lijtle disposed to accede to 
the wish of his Majesty, who claimed a yearly dona- | 
‘tion of 50,000 francs for his cousin, General Montau- 
ban, who enjoys alread y a very handsome income as a 
Senator and as a superior offiver. The people’s repre- 
sentatives were the less inc ined to vote that sum, as 
they believed they were right in thinking that it was | 
intended, not so much as a reward for the warrior’s , 
vietories in China, as to be an indemnity for a victim | 
‘of moral scanda), of which his Majesty is often the | 
heio, General Montauban, seeing the opposition the | 
project gave rise to, wrote to Napoleon to ask him to 
withdraw it. The sovereign replied at once by an im- 
perative letter, declaring among other things, “ That 
degenerate nations alone haggied with public grati- 
tude.” §o that the Legislative Assembly is doomed | 
either to dishonor itself by ebeying that order of the 
sulian, or to declare, by a refusal, that France is a 
degenerate nation! That affair was for several days a 
second element for excitement. One is at a loss to 
undcrstand what can have been the purpose of the Em- 
peror ; though humiliated, the House seems to persist 
in its opposition, and shows little willingness to yield. 

Such are the various tendencies that, being brought 
to light in an unexpected raanner, have deeply moved 

ublic attention. The plainest conclusion that can be 

tawn therefrom. is that, faithful to its traditions, 
Government hopes to get along, as it has so far, by 
giving, according to necessity, tokens to all parties, 
without definitely engaging itself with any. That is 
the famous see-saw system, by which one maintains 
his own equilibrium in leaning now to the right, then 
to the left. That succeeds ynarvelously in ordinary 
times, but there always comes a moment when the 
po eg pe were he Blondin, ends by breaking his 
neck. 

Can that moment have at last arrived for the Em- 
peror? Such is the inquiry arising from the sight of 
France once more chafing and agitated under his iron 
hand. Despotism which. to maintain itself, is con- 
demned to exaggerate, grows every day more intoler- 
able. The financial proceedings of the Government, 
which compromits both public and private fortunes, 
have disaffected the most peaceful persons as well as 
those most averse to revolutions. The much-talk@d 
of conversion of the rentes is not going on smootily. 
One thing is already certain; it will not even give 
the immediate paltry results on which they relied. 
‘The Government is irritated, and neglects nothing in 
order to insure the success of its undertaking. Thus 
the priesis of the Empire have received a circular en- 
joining them to work at the conversion, not of the 
souls, but of the 4% per cents. On the other hand, 
the notaries were threatened with disciplinary penal- 
ties if they should dissuade their clients from the 
conversion. That measure has given much alarm, | 
because in the provinces the most of the capitalists | 

| 





never conclude any financial operation before consult- 
ing with their notary. 

As customary, it was in Paris that public opinion | 
succeeded best in manifesting its sentiment. The 
agitation was not confined to the halls, or the Senate 
and Legislative body—it has reached the public 
squares. That symptom is always a grave one inthe 
capital, and it is particularly so under a regimen, 
which, as the empire, was heretofore successful in 
stifling everything. People get excited at the 
theaters, grand processions reappear in the streets. 
It seems as if there was something in the air. 

A curious particularity that will astonish many of 
your readers: It was the opening lecture on the 
Hebrew and Syriac languages that gave occasion for | 
the most important of those popular demonstrations. | 
Nothing better characterizes the social state of | 
France. It is not peasible to teach Hebrew wéthout 
disturbing the public quiet. Mr. Ernest Renan was 
the cause of all that trouble. First a student of 
Catholic Theology, he then specially devoted himself 
tothe study of the Oriental languages, and became in 
that line one of the most distinguished French savans. | 
His qualification as a writer of the first order, brought | 
him soon to notice in France. He succeeds in render- | 
ing the results of German science into the most | 
attractive and classical language. In fact, he is but | 
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a writer, hence his easy success. Unfortunately, Mr. | 
Ernest Renan, with those advantages, has become 

one of the most able adversaries of religion, which he 

presents as an incurable malady of humanity. Not | 
only does he explain Christianity in a human point of | 
view, seeing in it but the result of “ the enormous 
fermentation in which the Jewish nation was plunged 
at the time of the coming of Jesus Christ,” but he is 
also an open Atheist. To all the religions he substi- 
tutes a humanitary pantheism resting on skepticism. 
Entire humanity is engaged in a way of indefinite 
improvement ; everything is relatively true in its 
time, but no religion is absolutely true. That theory , 
permits him to take in regard to them a protective | 
and dis¢ainful attitude, which charms the indiffereats | 
and the idlers. Many people in France felt a lively | 
satisfaction at being able to attack the Gospel with- | 
out having recourse io Voltaire’s insulting words, | 





which are no more in fashion. Mr. Ernest Renan has 
thus beccme in a very short time the originator of a 
well-bred, aristocratic incredulity, hiding its deep hos- | 
tility under respectful appearances, which deccive | 
nobedy. 

There is the man who, a few months ago, was | 
appointed a professor of Hebrew at the College de | 
France. The Catholic clergy are getting alarmed, 
but very little account is taken of that, because at the 
present moment it is nut deemed necessary to treat 
them with caution. On the day of Mr. Renan’s first | 
lecture, an immense concourse of people congregated, | 
and the police had great difficulty in maintaining 
order in the neighborhood of the invaded building. 
Some were Catholics who came to hiss the professor, 
but the majority were of the youth of the Quartier- 
Latin. All depended on the attitude these would 
take. Would they also hiss Mr. Renan as a deserter 
of the Liberal Party, now a contributor for the Mon- 
deur? Ox would they applaud in him the adversary 
of the clergy? After a moment's hesitation this last 
idea prevailed. The professor was therefore ap- 
plauded and at the issue of the lecture the youth 
went to his residence shouting: “Down with. the 
Jesuits! Vive Quisset and Michelet!” (old republican 
professors, the last one still in exile.) 

A few days after that first lecture appeared a Min- 
isterial decree suspending the professor’s course of 
lectures until further notice. That measure took 
everybody by surprise, as well the friends as the ad- 
versaries of the professor. It was based on this con- 
sideration ; that Mr. Renan had attacked Christianity, 
and that his lectures would breed trouble. But were 
they not well acquainted with his principles when 
they appointed him? Could they reasonably expect 
he would become orthodox in ascending the profes- 
sor’s chair? Besides, he hastened to declare that he 
had made no promises of silence, and that none were 
asked of him when they appointed him without con- 
ditions. All the parties blame the Government for 
that rigorous act. The Catholics find fault with its 
want of foresight in nominating such a professor to 
such a chair; and the Liberalists accuse it with want 
of firmness in not maintaining him after having called 
him there. That‘measure was considered as part ot 
that see-saw system by means of which the Empire 
maintains itself. At the time of Renan’s nomina- 
tion, they thought they could vex the Catholic clergy ; 
to-day they think they ought to manage it, and 
that’s all. 

The authority arrogated by the Government in 
those matters constitutes one of the most remarkable 
features of our social and religious state. The 
whole world knows it. France is a temperately 
religious country. She is, nevertheless, always ad- 
ministered according to the old fiction of a religion 
of the state. The teaching of history and of philoso- 
phy must be consistent, not with Christianity, but 
with Catholic orthodoxy. It is in virtue with that 
principle that Protestants aie systematically excluded 
from the chairs of History in the colleges of the state. 

A professor was dismissed some years since for 
having seen in the Reformation of the XVIth century 
something else than is seen by Papist history. By 
the same principle a priest turned Protestant cannot 
Marry in France, because the Council of Trent—whose 
authority he denies !—forbids him to. 4 suit on that 
question has just been instituted against a mayor in 
the western part of France, and the divided tribunal 

Was unable to pronounce its sentence. Tne case 

‘will be pleaded again. Up to tbe present time the 

courts have always enforced the respect for the deci- 

sions of the Church, so that in‘modern France one !s 

obliged, in spite of himself, to remain a Catholic, at 

Jeast on the marriage question. If they were to 

listen to the Jesuits they would likewise retrograde in 

many other respects. The nomination of Mr. Renan 
proves that the Emperor does not earnestly fulfill his 

Iission of defender of the faith, but he still holds 

on to its right. The effect of that regimen is to 

irritate the infidel without giving satisfaction to the 

Catholic clergy; and it is thus that we see a daily 

lessening of the little respect France has for religion. 





TR SREP 


| Southeast Missouri and Arkansas looks to St. Louis for all its 


| cents for adults, and fifteen cents for children ; will be for sale at 


| Collections made on all Accessible Points, with Prompt Returns. 


| erders promptly executed. 


| HARVEY FISK, A. S. HATCH, 
Late Paying Teller, Bank of the Late Cashier Bank of Jersey 
Commonwealth. City. 


(which the children have outgrown without wear- 
ing out) from which they could be forwarded to the 
“Cracker Boys?” If you will inform usin next 
week's Independent you will much oblige, 
Yours truly, A. 
(Will the author of “The Cracker Boys” please 
name a place ?—Eps. Inperenpenr. } 


NOTICES. 


Tag BatrLes or raz BrB.E, anv tHe CuIvaLey OF THE ScurP- 











TURES, 4 pictorial lecture by Mr, Banvard, the artist, at the Plym- 
outh church, (Rev. Henry Ward Beecher,) Taesday evening, 
April 8, for the benefit of our sick and wounded soldiers, 

The lecture will be illustrated with large paintings of the Battle- 
fields as they now appear, taken by Mr. Banvard upon the spot. 


Tickets 25 cents, Lecture commences at 8:0’clock, 





Tux Western Santragy CoMMISSION are under the necessity of 
fenewing their appeal to the loyal citizens of the leyal states, 
The important movements and battles in the Department of the 
West are increasing the hospital demands beyond expectation. 
Kansas is calling for aid, and the large army now occupying 


supplies, The Commission has sent away to different points, 
sit ce the Ist of March, 10,879 articles of various kinds for hospital 
use, besides the local demand for twenty-five hundred sick. 

This week a “‘ floating hospital” will be fitted up and furnished 
by them, as a free-will offering of humanity, for the benefit of our 
sick and wounded soldiers, A large and safe steam-boat has been 
purchased for the purpose by General Halleck, and intrusted to 
the Commission. It will be thoroughly fitted up with two hundrod 
and fifty beds, and provided with surgeons, nurses, attendants, 
etc., under directions to follow the army, keeping as near a3 
practicable, to receive the wounded in event of battle. Friend 
and foe will be treated alike in this respect. 

It will be readily seen that large and continued supplies are 
necded for the above-named uses. Flannel shirts, Canton flannel 
shirts and drawers. heavy brown doméstics in the piece, carefully 
ere, (une and a half to two inches wide,) are especially 
needed. 

But where practicable, the Commissjon venture to suggest that 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN MONEY are the most acceptable of all. They 
can with this buy material as it is needed, and hundreds of loyal 
women in St. Louis are ready to do the work exactly ag may be 
required. 

It may not be improper to add that the whole amount of money 
contributed goes to the direct relief of suffering, 

The office expenses, etc., of the Commmission, are very small, 
their own services being gratuitously given, and the whole 
amount of salaries paid for seven months does not exceed two 
hundred and fifty dollars. In a common work of humanity and 
loyalty, they venture to use all plainness of speech. 

For the Western Sanitary Commission, 

JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
: WILLIAM G. ELIOT. 

Money contributed will he received in this city by J. A. Roose- 
velt, No, 94 Maiden lane, 

_ Clothing and supplies (and money) may be sent to James E. 
Y eatman, President of the Western Sanitary Commission, St, 
Louis, Missouri. 





ConcERT For THE ‘‘ ConTRABANDS.”—A Concert of Sacred, Patri- 
otic, Anti-slavery, and Miscellaneous Music, will be given at 
Plymouth church, (Rey. Henry Ward Beecher’s,) on Thursday 
evening, April 10, for tre benefit of the freedmen at Fortress Mon- 
roe and Port Royal, by the *‘ Sunday-school Vocalists,” whose per- 
formances have give n so much gratification in various places, utder 
the direction of Mr. Horace Waters. 

Mrs. Parkhurst, Pianist; Mr. Frank Boudinot, Basso; twelve 
masters and misses, and Mr. Waters, Director, have volunteered 
their services for the occasion. 

Tickets for reserved seats, fifty cents for adults, and twenty-five 
cents for children ; and for other parte of the house, twenty-five 


the music and book-stores, and at the door of the church. 

The Concert will commence:at a quarter before 8 o’clock. Doors 
open at 7 o’clock. 

Persons having second-hand clothes, school-books, and other 
useful articles, which they are disposed.4o contribute for the men, 
women, and children recently freed, are desired to bring their 
address in writing, and leave it with the persen who receives the 
tickets at the door of the chureh, and the parcels will be sent for. 

The proceeds of the Concert will be paid over to the ‘“‘ American 
Missionary Association,” that has a mission at Fortress Monroe, 
and also at Port Royal. ILEWIS TAPPAN, 

Treasurer, No. 61 John street, New York. 





ANOTHER GATHERING FOR ?HE SoLDreRs —A public meeting in 
reference to furnishing Religious Reading to the soldiers of our 
armies, under the auspices of the American Tract Society of Bos- 
ton, will be held in the Broadway Tabernacle church, New York, 
ee Thompson’s,) next Sabbath evening, April 6, at 74% 
o’clock,. 

A brief statement of the work accomplished by this Society for 
the Soldiers will be made by Rev. Chas. P. Bush, District Secre- 
tary, and addresses of great interest may be expected from Rev. 
Jos. P. Thompson, D.D., pastor of the church, Rey. Jno. M, 
Holmes of Jersey City, and Rev. Jas, Eells, D.D., of Brogklyn. 

The friends of the soldier are respectfully invited to be present 
in large numbers, and te come prepared to aid liberally in giving 
the Word of Life to our brave men in peril. 





Tu Prespyvery OF ILLINOIS will meet at Virdus on the second 
Thursday of April, at 7 o'clock P.M. 
Craus L. Warson, Stated Clerk. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PLyMouTH Rock ConreRENcE will 
be held at Thompson on the fourth Tuesday of April, (22d,) at 2 
o’clock P.M. By order of Conference. 

Amos Dresser, Scribe. 

West Williamsfield, March 24, 1862. 


MARRIED. 


CLrveLanp—Torrry—At Esperanza, Mo., on the 20th inst., by 
Rey. F. B. Schéetz, Charles W. Cleveland of Waukegan, IIl., to 
M. Isabel Torrey of the former place. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
& HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 38 Wa. srrezt, New York, 
Uxcurrext Monty, GOLD ap SILVER, BouGut AnD Sop. 
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STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER Bought and 
Sold on Commission. 
Special attention given to the Purchase and Sale of all 
classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
7-30 TREASURY NOTES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

U. S. ONE-YEAR SIX PER CT. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Bought, Sold, and Negotiated. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ISSUED, 

Drafts drawn on Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 

: etc., etc. : 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and others, opening accounts 
with us, will find their interests carefully consulted, and their 


A@™ Two Yuar 6 peek cent. Trasuny Norges wWAN?rED, “@A 





REFERENCES, 

(BY SPECIAL PERMISSION.) 
NEW YORK. 

Hon. EDWARD HAIGHT, M.C., GEO. ELLIS, Esa., 
(Pres. Bank of the Common- (Cashier Bank of the Common- 

wealth. ) wealth. ) , 
Hox. JOUN CASSEDY, PAUL SPOFFORD, Esq., + 
(Pres. Bank of Jersey City.) (Spofford & Tileston.) 
Hon. J. J. CISCO Messrs, FAIRBANKS & CO., 
(Assist. Treas, U, S. at N. Y.) (No, 189 Broadway.) 

BOSTON. 

Hon. &. H. WALLEY, Muzssas. SPENCER, VILA & 
(Pres. Revere Bank.) CO,, Bankers. 
EDWARD TYLER, Esq., (Cashier Suffolk Bank,) 


PHILADELPHIA, 
B. B. COMEGYS, Esa., Messrs, JAY COOKE & CO., 
(At the Philadelphia Bank.) Bankers. 


BALTIMORE. 

JAMES MOTT, Esq , (Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Hex. L. E. CHITTENDEN, (Register of the Treasury.) 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of every kind 
en Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. Booth, 
Eeq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y¥.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres. Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, 
N. ¥. ; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


G OLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OP 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos. 41 and 43 Wall st. 


L D. OLMSTED & CO., ~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








\ 





L. D. OLMSTED) [LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 

mortgage on in Chicago. 

NOTES AND ‘DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
. ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 
References to correspondents at different points East will be 

tarnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 

epplying by letter. 


(THOMAS DENNY & CQ., 


No. 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 


Buy and sell, en commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 

Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 

mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
ial Ctrcular farnished gratuitously on application. 


(ZUARDIAN LIFE INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
Has removed to the 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO.’S BUILDING, 
No. 102 Broapwar. 


MAY-PAY HINTS. 


DON’T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCE! 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE! 














Gi EDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


ALFR. ED BRIDGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York, Grower 
and Dealer i” best quality culinary Vaceraste, Grass, and 
Frowgr Srey, * mbracing everything desirable in both vegetable 
and flower seca “partment. For sale in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers, at the low est market rates, 


Descriptive-priced « ‘atalogues furnished gratis, and all informa- 
tion as to prices, for lar, ~er and stated quantities, promptly given 
on application. Also acm splete assortment of C. S. Garden Tools 
and Horticultural Books. : 


(OAL! 








‘ 
¢4-..40 
Per Tan—2,0» ” 1s. 
Well screened, amd detiven, “4 Promptly. 


No. 195 West Eleventh street, and 197 , “/ghth avenue. 
4. HEARTT. 


QPENING OF SPRING MAN TILLAS 


at 
WISOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


E. S. MILLS & €9. 


Have removed to No. 981 BroADwar, corner of White street, and 
are ready to exhibit their new Spring Patterns of 

CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, SACKS, ETC. 

In SUMMER CLOTH, SILK, and FANCY MATERIALS 
adapted to the Season. 


N.B.—E. S. M. & Co. having devoted their first floor to » 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, invite the special attentiom of the 
ladies to theie SPRING STYLES, believing them to be unequaled 
in variety and richness. Garments of every style made to order,.- 
and every attention shown to customers. 

To WHOLESALE BUYERS we offer the largest and best 
assorted stock of these geods to be found in the city at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 








To ARMS! TO ARMS'—-THE CITIZEN SO%- 

dier will find a more deadly foe in the brackish, muddy 
water and damp night air, than in the most determined enemy. 
HOLLOWAY’s PILLS so purify the blood and stsengthen the 
stomach and bowels that the Soldier can endure these hardships 
and still be strong and healthy. Only 25 cents per Box. 


GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING'S 


Brigade, Arlington House, says: “‘The measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured by 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain-Kiler with 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the beat cough-syrup I 
ever used.” 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold en Commission. Full directions how t pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 

ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 

" R. S. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


Roe KWOOD, PHOTOGRAPHER, 














(Successor to Rintoul & Roeckwood,) 
NO. 839 BROADWAY, cor. or THIRTEENTH ST., N. Y¥. 


ORIGINATOR OF TEE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographie Art, that have been 
dopted by the prof , in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment. In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 





[>> Every sItren HAS THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF THE HRAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “OB 


(ey Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 


ROCK WOOD, No, 839 Broadway. 


THE GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE 

is now recognized as the best. Purchasers sheuld take care 
to buy them only of the rightful patentees. 

A CARD PROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use, any 
Sewing Machines which sew from two spools,and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents or Licensees, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 
Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are legally author- 
ized under their own patents and my said patent, during the ex- 
tended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing-Ma- 
chine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and will 
be dealt with accordingly, wherever found, 
New York. ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 





F]OUSEKEEPERS, HOTELKEEPERS, AND 
every person that wants to save money, see prices for Cook- 
ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerators, Ice- 
Pitchers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E, D, BASSFORD’S 





Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 


Astor place, one block from Broadway. 


ANOTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 


GRAPHY ! 





ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Rrntout & Rocxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 


For SALE. 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Office, 





Address 
FARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, a3 the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 

Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 

No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York, 

And for sale by Druggists generally. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
REAL \ERIT. 
Rev. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer, Bible Union, N. Y. City, 
writes: “‘I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous friends, to the great value of Mrs, S, A. Allen’s World’g 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.” 

Rey. WM. CUTTER, N. Y. City: “‘My hair is changed to its 
natural coler, and growing on bald spot.” 

Rev. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City. “1 procured it for a rela- 
tive. The falling of the hair stopped, and restored it from 
being gray to its natural and beautiful color.” 

Rev. J. WEST, Brooklyn, L. I.: ‘‘I will testify to their value in 
the most liberal sense, They have restored my hair where it 
was bald, and, where gray, to its original color.” 

Rey. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass.: ‘I have used them with 
great effect. I am now neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
dry and brittle ; it is now soft as In youth.” 

Rey. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass.: “Bhat they promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness is, 1 have the evidence of 
my own eyes.” 

Rev. 8S. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass.: ‘“‘ With only one bo‘tle 
I restored my gray hair to the eriginal hue of youth. I know 
many others that have used it with same effect.” 

Ee” A host of others we will be happy to show. 








“IT CAN BE DONE,” 
READ THE ABOVE, AND BE CONVINCED. 
GLORIOUS TRIUMPH! 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
ayp ZYLOBALSAMUYM, or 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


They are positively indispensable to every Lady and Gentle- 
man’s Toilet. Manufactory and Sales Office, 
. No, 198 GREENWICH Sr., New Yorx. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


H4!® DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S 


HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are im‘tations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere. 














Mot-MEME. IN ENTAL IN Factory, No. 81 Barclay street, 
CONT INSURANCE CO., 
The Cracker Boys. No. 102 sasuwvat,  Spmptaees ick “mows. SLACK OR 
‘ a BETWEEN The use ’ ‘arraated. 
- Winsor, Vermont. Insures Dwellings, Furniture, and other Insurable Property, May Bersiny oh, N.Y, ond gold by all Draggiotscne ef all sent 
To rae Eprrors or Tur Inperenpent:- at fair rates, and divides to a ennenete goods stores. 

We Srocker Boye" interested in the account of Caghiss — Pinscssconte ah aeomnin ————— ee 
the “Cracker Boys” of the Pennsylvania coal | Sifiu’........-.scuc- SII Sse 36 UGGIST, OR PHYSICIAN.—A PARTNER- 
mines which we read in The Independent of a few MODI novos seein neerenererserstierersereneces sens MiOTLSIS 26 s , East or Wi wie Oren een eee 
school . is there place in New. oak f. Se, GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. by an Professor in a Medical ~~ 

* city fre we could stad’ pechege of chests B. LAMPOSTRUS PHCK, Assistant Me. PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 











MACDONALD ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Just received, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH. 
An Inquiry, Critical and Doctrinal, into the Genuineness, Au- 
thority, and Design of the Mosaic Writings, by Rev. f'owatp | 
MacvonaLD, M.A., author of “Creation and the Fall.” 2 vols, 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1861. Cloth gilt, $6 25. 

Book Fiest.—The Subject of Inquiry, and the mode of con- 
ductirg it. 

Boox SEconD.—The Genuinenegs, Authenticity, and Authority 
of the Pentateuch. 

Boox Ts1ep.—Tbe Design of the Pentateuch as a Divine Rev- 
elation and the Basi of the Hebrew Constitution and Polity. 

From Christian Witness. | 

“The author ha8 had iiany predecessors, of whose aid he has 
legitimately availed himself, but it is not saying too much to | 
affirm that he has far surpassed them all. It is difficult to con- | 
ceive of anything necessary to be attempted which has not been 
here accomplished.” 

Also just received, the new volumes ef 


LANGE ON MATTHEW. 
Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Mattbew, specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers 
and Students, from the German of J. P. Lange, D.D., Professor 
< eo in wy ay of Bonn, by Rev. Alfred Eders- 
,eim .D., am v. W. B. Pope. Vol. 2, (C iii.-xxvi. 
Cott, lt $225, pe. Vol. 2, (Chapters xiii.-xxvi.) 
DORNER’S PERSON OF CHRIST. 
History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, by Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. Translated by Dr. William Lindsay Alex- 
ander, and D. W. Simon. Vols, 1 and 2, each $2.25. 
For sale by CHAS. SCRIBNER, } SCRIBNER & CO., 
CHAS. WELFORD, } English Publishers’ Depot, 
No. 124 Grand st., cor. Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 


Tke NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES is published Tues- 
day aud Friday mornings, and may be had at the counter, in 
wrappevts, ready for mailing. It contains the LATEST INTEL- 
LIGENCE up to the moment of going to press. In addition, will 
be found, ¢raphic letters from our correspondents in T 

and at Island No. 10, and letters from other divisions of the 
army. 











Conrerts No. 787. 

FULL OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE AT WIN- 
CHESTER, VA. 
NEWS FROM THE WEST ANY SOUTH:—The Bombardment 
of Island No, 10, Affairs in Missouri, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 
The advance of the Union Armies, aad a variety of other exciting 
intelligence. 
NEWS FROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC.—The 
Occupation of Virginia, The Fight at Warrenton. The Opening 
Campaign. 
THE TRANSATLANTIS© NEWS.—With Letters from our For- 
eign Correspondents. Rebels Arrested at Tangiers. The move- 
ment in France. The Greek Revolution, otc. 
LETTERS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN EVERY 
QUARTER,—The Successes on the Southern Coast. Operations 
in the Gulf, and on the Mississippi. 
NEWS FROM THE SOUTH—Copious and interesting Extracts 
from the Southerm Press. The Unionists in East Tennegsee, 
Preparations for Battle at New Orleans, etc. 
NEWS FROM ALBANY, 
LEADING ARTICLES on the eurrent topics of the day. 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL. 
A CAREFULLY-PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS, 
both Rebellion and General. 
iTEMS OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 
—Compiled from sources, many of Which are inaccessible to the 
American reader, 
A PAGE OF CAREFULLY-PREPARED COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, containing full reports of the markets and the 
latest quotations. 

A yaried and valuable Number. 

Terms.—Three Dollars a year; two Copies to one address for 
Five Dollars. i 

All letters to be addressed to H. J. RAYMOND & CO., Propri- 
etors of Tur New Yorx Times, New York City. 


GTATISTICAL CHART 
or 
AMERICA AND EUROPE, 


Compiled f:om the most recent and correct official Data. 








CONTENTS, 

Population of Cities, Towns, and Villages in the UNITED 
STATES. 

Population of each State. 

Slave Population in the Slave States, 

Cotton Raised in the United States. 

Routes and Distances by Rail and Water. ¢ 

Population of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, by cities, towns, 
ard integral counties. 

Population of principal EUROPEAN CITIES. 

Population aud Square Miles of the Principal Powers of the 
World. 

The NAVIES of the UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, and 
FRANCE, t 





Vessels purchased by the United States during the present 
War, 

Tota! Summary of the ARMIES and NAVIES of the principal 
Powers of the World, 





The whole being the most correct and comprehensive Statement 
of Useful Statistical Information ever published in a cheap form. 
Price Twenty-five cents, free by mail, 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos, 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York. 
I \ST POEMS, 
4 RY 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With a Memoir by Taeopors Tiron, 
Will be ready in a few days, from early proof-sheets. 
This volume includes those Poems left in manuscript at her 
death, and completes the edition of her poctical works. 
Early orders from the Trade solicited by the Publisher, 


JAMES MILLER, 
Successor to C. 8. Francis & Co., No, 522 Broadway. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


Services for the Church, with order of Vespers and Hymns, Pre- 
pared by Rey. Drs. Osgood and Farley. 








*“‘ There seliom appears a book more worthy of careful study, 
both for its own sake, and also as a significant sign of the times. 
é . Itisin every respect free from dogmatism.”—UChristian 
Inquerer. 


“Rey, Drs. Osgood and Farley could hardly have done their 
work better than they have in this new prayer-book.”—Christian 
Register. ° 


** We should be glad to see this beautiful manual in every con- 
gregation and household of those who cherish a liberal faith. . 
We sincerely hope it may prove to be, not the unvarying type and 
model of our Sunday service, but the recognized and agcepted 
manual for which we have long been waiting—the familiar com- 
panion of the closet, the sanctuary, and the home.”—Christian 
Examiner. 

Price $1 00, Societies wishing particulars as to terms by the 
quantity, will please address the publisher, 

JAMES MILLER, 
(Successor to C.S FRANCIS & CO.,) 
No. 522 Broadway, 
Or WALKER, WISE & CO., Boston. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 











Contents or No. 1,758, [Apait 1 :) 


1.. LEADING ARTICLES: The Crisis of the War; Our 
British Friends ; The Future of Cotton : Taxation— 
Liquors ; The Expected Blow ; Eager for the Fray ; 
A Rare Speculation ; The Nashville’s Escape ; Edi- 
torial Paragraphs, 

Il.. INTERESTING FROM TENNESSEE: The State of 
Affairs in Nashville; The Contraband Question. 

Mil..LATER FROM PORT ROYAL: Interesting from 
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BV..S85 SMARTER NEAR MOSQUITO INLET, FLOR- 


¥.. FROM THE GULF. 
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XV..THE MOBBING OF WENDELL PHILLIPS IN 
CINCINNATI, 


XVI..LATEST NEWS REOEFIVED BY TELEGRAPH: 


— of Transportation ; Skirmish near Hunters- 
ville. 


XVII..THE ADVANCE AGAINST CORINTH: Gen. Buell in 
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XVIIJ..FROM FORTRESS MONROE. 
XIX..FROM EUROPE, 
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XXIX..FROM MEMPHIs. 
XXX..PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 
XXXI..POLITICAL. 
XXXII.. PERSONAL. 
XXXIII..cITY NEWS 
XXXIV. .MISCELLANEOUS. 
XXXV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
XXXVI. .COTTO.. AND TOBACCO: Debate ia the Rebel 


XXXVII..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full of the Stock, 
Reported for The Me. Sateen vy 
pete ats tot ee Two Copies one year, $5. 
Copies, one year, Copies, to address, 
For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra s ™ 
e gratis. 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Yor, January 27, 1862, 

(THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 

Gharter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1861: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua- 

Ty, 1961, to 31st December, 1961........ «+ eee +0 093,840,286 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

MOB)... cereesecrserreccees cececcsecccccccoes 1,474,200 29 





Total amount of Marine Premiumi.......... oe seee+$5,314,576 83 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from lst January, 1861, to 31st 
BOSUMINTR, Terres hoes cocces voce cccece cescoed $4,155,165 78 


Returns ef Premiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


Bank, and other Stocks.................ccs sees $2,923,403 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise........... -- 800,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages..........2 Nu... 283,760 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 


DEL. . .cn0cosedduaederanesseenesan ene 123,783 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............-- 1,618,859 02 
TT, <0. .neniceaceeheibundseaaes eninenie 245,543 04 

Total amount of Assets...........-....-+se sees -$5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 

on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates & be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decom- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1361, 


for which certificates were issued, amount to.. $11,690,210 
Additional profits from lst January, 1861, to Ist 
DEE II gute ah Screen nnuteuy stax anahanion 1,250,000 
Total profits for 19% years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re 
ORE RF GIN c oo cc v0 r00 0060 500400800 600000 8,838,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
a re pevne segs sons $4,050,740 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Sxoznetasr. 


TRUSTEES, 

John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Piliot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr, 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 

Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Heury Burgy, 
Henry Coit, . T. Nicoll Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J, Henry, Cc. A. H 
Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hobsoa, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward BR. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, KE. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. ue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Reyal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Mintura,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


AkceTic ° 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CAPITAL, 





CASH 250,000. 





FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches. 
NAVIGATION RISKS taken on the Lakes, Rivers, and Canals. 





GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
A full assortment of gil the best \inds, both wholesaleand retail, 
R. H, ALLEN & CO, 
Nos, 189 and 1)1 Wat:r street, 
New York, 
DWA2®F PEAR-TREES AND HARDY GRAPE- 
VINES 
A general stock of Fruit and Ornamental Tress of most de- 
sirable varieties for market, on moderate terms. A good stock of 
DBuchesse d’Angouleme Pear-Trees, which excel all others for 
profit. Also the most desirable hardy Grape-Vines, at astonish- 


ingly low prices. by the 100 or 1,000. 
Wa!wortl Nurseries, Wayne co., N. Y. 





T. G. YEOWANS. 
NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 





AND SEED STORE, 


Plows, Harrows, Rollers, Cultivaters, and all other Agricultural 
and Horticultufal Implements, the largest and best agsoriment te 
be found in the City. 


The Patent Cylinder Plow, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, much the lig ites: 


draft and best Plow in use. 


Steel Plows, with cast iron shares and land sides, a first-rate 


and cheap article, Also, with steel shares and lan 1 sic es, 


Guano Sowerz, a cheap and useful hanl machine for a@ving 


Gaano in drills, ete. 


Seed Sowers—the We.thersfield, and al? others of the cheapest 
and best kinds, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
. Nos. 180 and 191 Water street, N. ¥. 
GOOD FARM FOR SALE. 


240 acres tuperior wheat-growing land, of which 200 are now 
in cultivation, 55 in wheat. Located near the best markets, and 
in one of the finest districts in Michigan. To be sold cheap. 

C. R. SMITH, Ceresco, Calhoun co., Mich. 


UNTIL THE “TAX BILL” BECOMES A LAW, 

any clergyman who will send me four letter stamps will! 
receive by return mail a Dotan Package of my Irom ans Sct- 
puur PowbErs, to test their efficacy: my object being to make 
their great invigorating and purifying properties known in every 
community. 








J. R, STAFFORD, Chemist, 
No, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES. 


E. HOWE, Jr., Original Inventor and Patentee, 





Fstablished in 1845; Perfected in 1862, 
The important improvements which have recently been added 
to this Machine effectually remedy the inherent defects in all 
Sewing-Machines heretofore produced, and which render the 


Howe Machine fully up to the requirements ot the age. No 
difficuity in doing fine or coarse work on the same Machine, No 
breaking needles. No missing stitches. No trouble in learning 
or keeping in order, Call and see, or send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue of styles and prices. A few responsible Ageuts would 
be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No. 437 Broadway, New York. 


A THENEUM ASSOCIATION. 


_— 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


PROF, AGASSIZ, 





LECTURE. 


In continuation and conclusion of the subject of the recent course, 
will deliver a 
FINAL LECTURE, AT IRVING HALL, 
On Monday evening, April 7, at 73 o'clock. 
Tickers 50 Cents. 
For Sale at the Book-stores, and at the Door on the evening of the 
Lecture. 


OIN-TESTERS 50 CENTS EACH. 


Sent free by mail to any address. An absolute but simple 








Open Pelicies Issued to Cover Shipments made by Forwarders, 


DIRECTORS : 
HENRY GRINNELL........... 
CALEB BARSTOW............ Pres’t St. Nicholas Bank. 
EDMUND PENFOLD.......... Firm of Penfold, Schuyler & Co. 
HANSON K. CORNING....... " E. K. Corning, Son & Ce. 
OGDEN HAGGERTY.......... “Haggerty & Co. 
THOMAS MONAHAN........ --Pres't Fulton Bank. 
BEES WARD 2.00 cccccccccs 
CHARLES EASTON......... Firm of Eastons & Co. 


LOTHROP L. STURGES....... " 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK “ 


Sturges, Clearman & Co, 
W. R. &C. B. Fosdick. 


GEORGE F. THOMZ.......... e W. W. De Forest & Co. 
EMERY THAYER.:........... " Thayer, Dewing & Co, 
BENJ. F. WARDWELL........ 

GS, eS Se ee Louis Lorut, 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM......... . 

THOMAS F,. YOUNGS.........Firm of Youngs & Co. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL....... " Samuel L.. Mitchill & Co. 
: Barstow & Pope. 

R. R, Graves & Co. 

Davis, Morris & Co. 

Bogert & Kneeland. 

SAMUEL G.GLIDDEN........ " J. 0. Baker & Co. 

STEPHEN CAMBRELENG....Lawyer. 

THOMAS SCOTT...... .. Bhomas Scott. 

WM, A. SALE................. Firm of Wm. A. Sale & Co. 

LAWRENCE TURNURE....... " Moses Taylor & Co. 


DANIEL G. BACON...... ro " D. G. & W. B, Bacon. 
THEO. POLHEMUS, Jon....... " Fox & Polhemus. 
ELISHA MORGAN............. “ K, B. Morgan & Co, 


THOMAS S. NELSON.......... " 
HENRY G,. EILSHEMIUS..... 
WILLIAM E, SHEPARD....... 


J. MILTON SMITH, President. 
VINCENT TILYOU, Secretary. 


H OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


Holbrook & Nelson. 





iiss 66udsnerceccesctsbcsoeuaseceed $1,000,000 60 
ARGTITE, Tat Fam. WTB. 000 0ccc cccccvcces hesbuegene 1,521,268 08 
EEN rr er ee 55,068 43 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in Bank..........0.--sececsessecees $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mortgages, (being first lien on Real Estate, 

worth at least $1,715,900) .......0-..ecececuue 910,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 

of sovarities, GIGS, GSB)... .ccccccccccccscccces 126,300 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 

Diikisc sp biietdie vests ton eek eeenems 83,800 60 
State Stocks, (market walue)........6....00 cee seus 35.661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value)........ 2.2... ...-0005 65,225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... e 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. DT tctLk secasueseennnes 50,000 00 
Interest duc on lst January, 1862, (of which $21,780 10 

bas since been received).........---.ceeceeee 29,348 85 


Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 








$21,980 90 has since been received) ak 57,188 as 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items....... npn A 5,988 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
OMe ....--seceeesers BERLE or eercoscccoe reese 1,643 53 
, ME ae eocased $1,521,266 06 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862... .$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 518 08 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Fins, and the 
risks of Intany Navigation and TRANSPORTATION, en favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

, CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Paesident: 
JOHN Mo@EE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


OFFICE OF THE GUARDIAN LIFE INS. CO. or 
New Yorx, Contrnentat Fiaz Ins. Co. Buitpine, 
No. 102 Broadway, New York, March 12, 1862. 


AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR SEVEN 


Directors, constituting the second class, the fellowing 
named gentlemen were duly elected : 





At a mecting of the Board, held March 19, 1862, WALTON H. 
re-elected 


PECKHAM, -» was ay President. By 
order, H, V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
New York, March 21, 1862. 





So4P, 


CANDLES, , 
STARCH. 


Every description of Family and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 100 
varieties, 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES, 
J. C. HULL'S SON, 


Maxvracronzr, 
No, 32 Park row, New Yori, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


te For sale by all Stationers throughout New England ond te 
the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New York. 











Por a Clad of Forty, we send Phe Daily 
* address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


means of testing the purity and genuineness of every coin used 
} in the civilized world, by weight, thickness, and diameter. 

This is a new and genuine instrument of universal utility- 
} Mailed for fifty cents by 

| ROBERTSON & CO., Commissign Agents, 

Nos, 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York City. 


| 
| ARNICA HAIR GLOSS. 
| 
| 





The wonderful virtues of Arnica in allaying and removing 
inflammation are universally known, 
MATHEWS'S ARNICA HaIR GLOSS is a combination of 
i these virtues, with other tried and excellent ingredients, 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigorates the hair, 
prevents it from falling out, restores it when lost, promotes its 
| growth and strength, renders it proof against all disease. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently cures ail irritations and 





| eruptions of the scalp, and makes it healthy and fertile. For the 
| removal of dandruff it has no equal. Its operations in this par- 
ticular are magical and permanent. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is unequaled as a hatr-dreesfng com- 
pound. It not only cleanses the scalp and invigorates the hair, 
but renders the latter charmingly soft and lustrous. Its odor is 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having taken 
especial pains to secure this result, Price 25 cents, For sale by 
all Druggists. A. lL. MATHEWS, 

General Agent, No, 16 Cedar street, Sew York. 
RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS, 
four, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and workmanship, 


for sale at @ great sacrifice, and on casy terms, Also six Stop Par- 
lor Organ, with a very handsome Walnut case; will be sold very 
low, Apply to , 

J.H.& C. S, ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N. Y, 





‘O FARMERS, GARDENERS, FRUIT CUL.- 


tivators, etc., etc.—The Manchester Tract of 25,000 acres 


of land in Ocean county, N. J., for sale to actual settlers—midway 
between New York and Philadelphia, crossed by the Delaware 
and Raritan Bay Railroad, now running to it daily. Green Sand 
Marl abundant, at 6 cents per bushel, delivered on the traet, 
Sixty bushels to the acre insure fine crops five years or more. 
Mild and proverbially healthy climate, season much earlier than 
in New York, favorable to early vegetables and all crops. Tom’s 


River and branches afford seven good mill sites. 10 to 14 feet fall, 
abundant and unfailing power. Wells at ten feet afford the best 
water. Surface swelling—beds of brick, fire, and porcelain clay, 
cranberry marshes. General price, $10 per acre; a sinall part 
only required in cash. Free tickets for visitors wishing to purchase, 
for the steam-boat, etc., etc., to Manchester, where a guide will be 
found. Apply te THEODORE DWIGHT, 
No. 10 Pine st., Office No. 5, New York. 


[SION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 
No. 429 CANAL, cor. VARICK STREET, 


Open daily from 10 a.m, till 2, and from 5 till 7 p.m. 





6 PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED ON ALL sUMS OF $500 AND UNDER, 
5 PER CEN@. ON LARGER AMOUNTS. 


Deposits received on or before April 20, will bear interest from 
the Ist inst. 
This Bank has received on Deposit during the last 34 months, 
$746,552 38. 


E. V. HAUGHWOUT, President, 
GARDNER S. CHAPIN, Secretary. 


A THING OF BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 


DELIGHT. 

DR. BROWN’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. HEALTH, HAP- 
PINESS, AND SAFETY FORINFANTS, Its motion is perfectly 
charming. Costs from $6 to $50. Saves the wages and board of 
anurse, Call and see it. Send for our large Circular with one 
dozen engravings and all particulars. A pretty ottoman is in- 
stantly changed into an elegant Sleeping and Sitting Couch, a de- 
lightful Baby-Jumper and Walker, Dining and Nursery Chair, 
Hobby-Horse, and large Crib. 

Dk. J, SILAS BROWN, 
Ne, 546 Broalway, New York, 


‘HE NEW LETTUCE! 

True Boston Curled Lettuce. A most excellent variety of 
very superior quality for the table, and of great beauty in its habit 
of growth. The seed is of my own raising ; 1 warrant it fresh and 
true. Packages containing seed sufficient to supply a farmer for 
a season, 20 cents ; 6 packages for $1. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


QTONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
. GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEWPORT, TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH and PLYMOUTH ROCK will leave 
Pier No. 18 N, R., foot of Cortlandt street, DAILY, (except Sun- 
days,) at 5 p.m. 

Freights taken as Jow as by any other line, Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 

W. M. EDWARDS, Agent. 

















[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
‘Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. S. Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington* 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. . 

They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNBEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


(or's SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


OFFICE, No. 189 axp 191 WATER STRERT, N. Y. 





For testimonials of this Valiiable Fertilizer, address Re Hy 
ALLEN & CO., as above. 


Also for sale, R. L, ALLEN’S Manipulated Guano, No. 1 Peru- 
vian Guano, Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, and all other Fertilizers, 


MARBLEHEAD CABBAGE-SEED. 


STONE MASON CABBAGE SEED, 25 cents per ounce; 75 
cents four ounces ; $2 67 per pound, sent post-paid by mail, and 
warranted to reach each purchaser. The Stone Mason, on good 
soil, is warranted to be the most reliable for heading of all the 
varieties of the Drumhead family. The heads are very large, 
remarkably hard, and very sweet. Hubbard Squash Seed, the 
parent germ, by the original introducer, 12 cents per package ; 
$1 per pound, Circulars containing numerous recommendations 
and directions for cultivation. with a PRICED List OF EVERT 
Vantety oy Frowek ayy Garpen Srep, gratis. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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 Karmily Beading. 
"LET MY PEOPLE Go” 


THE ONG OF THE SL{VES’ HOP?. 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


A wonuon in the midnight! Hark! 
The whisper of a tremulous hope 
That battle’s earthquake tramp may ope 
‘Phe bondman’s dungeon, deep and dark! 
Od smothered heart-beats leaping out 
Almost to utterance, old despair 
Catching new breath in quickened air,— 
The indrawn breath of Freedom’s shout ! 


A quiek thought gleaming in the night, — 
Orion’s sword by daylight sheathed !— 
.A voice to morning never breathed, 
The lark-song of an inward light! 
Long ere this glow of lurid dawn, 
-One sleepless eye, one listening ear, 
In gieom could see, in silence hear,» 
The whispered hope, and sword undrawn. 


By broad Missouri’s winding wave, 
By slow Savannah’s heavy fiood, 
On fair Potomac dashed with bleod, 
Bings low the long-enduring slave 
Old songs, the heir-looms of old time, 
The awful words that smote, erewhile, 
The crested Dragon of the Nile, 
Pyeluding Israel’s march sublime. 


Im Plagues, the tenfold scourge of God, 
Vermin and blight,—all some things 
Commissioned by the King of kings,— 

Obedient to the Prophet's rod,— 

With blood and hail and lightning. glow, 
And darkness deeper than the tomb, 
Came down the trumpet voice of doom, 

* Proud monarch! let my people go!” 





Wot till the robber’s land was shorn 
Of all her glory and her power, 
And judgment rang its final hour 

In death- groans of the earliest born ; 

Wor ti) the Red Sea's refluent wave 
Rolled in eternal overth:ow 
The pomp and pride of Pharaoh,— 

Came full deliverance to the siave. 


The fire and blood and reptile swarm 

Are on the land of bondage now. 

The Judgment Anget’s lowering brow 
Portends the final thunder-storm ; 
While mutters in the sulohurous clond 

The summons “ Let my people go !” 

Slaves in their cabin chant it lew, 
And red-mouthed cannon shout it loud. 


How long, avenging God! how long 

Must rise the old predictive wail, 

Must fall the lightning and the jail, 
Ere dance the Freed to Miriam's song ? 
The murmur deepens to a ery, 

Thought leaps to utterance hike a sword 

Of fire unsheatbing for the Lord, 

And Freedom calls to do or die! 


The slave has hope! then hope my soul, 
No steed to slaughter drives amain 
But where God holds the bridie-reia ; 

He calls from battie’s thunder-roll, 

“ Ere all the first-born feel the blow, 








forth to the sea-shore, leaving an unfinished picture 
on his easel at home. In his absence a stranger 
called to see the youthful painter, and finding him { 
out, instead of giving his name, seized a brush and 
polotie, added a few touches to the canvas, and 
eparted. When Protogenes returned he recog- 
nized at once the workmanship of the great Apelles 
ef Cos. So Christ often takes up the implements of 
the weary, heavy laden soul-artist, and gives us 
those subtle beauties of character that “witch the 
heart out of things evil.” These are they who 
shall stand by the great white throne: who shall 
adorn the temple not made with hands, whose 
builder is God. W. W. 





MY HEROINE. 


In a little brown house, containing only twolow, 
dark rooms, lived my heroine. The little yard in 
front is small, but in summer it is gay with balsams 
and bright pinks, and the little path leading to the 
gate is always neatly swept. But perhaps you will 
not think my heroine deserving of the title when I 
tell you she is neither beautiful nor talented, as the 
heroines of novels always are—but she possessed 
qualities of mind and heart which would have done 
eredit to any. 

Her father was 2 drunkard. Her mother was a 
pale, sad woman, worn with toil and sorrow, but was 
ever gentle and uncomplaining in all her troubles ; 
ever kind and forgiving when her husband ill- 

‘treated her, and treasuring up with joy every word 
of kindness which came like a transient gleam of 
sunshine in his sober moments. 

But the faithful mother died, leaving six little 
ehildren to struggle with the world. The eldest 
was able to work for himself, and the infant was 
given to one of the relatives. But upon Mary, my 
heroine, came the whole responsibility of caring 
and providing for the rest; for her father, too far 
lost to have the manliness to exert himself for their 
support, continued in his degraded course. ~ 

bus the little girl became a demure housekeeper. 
Not for her were games and tops and sports in the 
open air. Her time was occupied in the making 
and mending of little garments, and all the sober 
routine of a domestic womas. How changed she 
was! From a careless, happy girl to a sad, prema- 
ture woman! Al} that was childish in her nature 
crowded out! But though she worked early and 
jaie, and the cross was heavy to bear, she often 
said, with tears in her pale blues eyes, “{ cannot 
wish my mother back to so much trouble.” 

Noble little girl! Self-denying and faithful, 
toiling on without even the cheering love of a 
father: never dreaming that she is heroic! 

A peculiarly noble trait of hers was her lingering 
regard for her father. Ever shielding him from 
reproach, she would never szy he was harsh to her, 
but with loving charity hid his faults from the 
world as far as was in her power. 

But in less than a year after her mother’s death, 
this meek young spirit found rest. I thought with 
joy how her patient love would no more be tried by 
an exacting parent. Surely the reward of such 
devotion will be creat. 

The little family was scattered, and the father 
joimed the army. It is hoped he will sometime 
realize the worth of the two devoted creatures 
whom his blindness brought to the grave. 


And now; has not my heroine sustained her 
title ? 





TWILIGHT. 








And War’s Red Sea for ever whelins 
The glory of your banded realms, 
Arise! and let my people go !” 





LIFE WORK. 


I sir with sad eyes, looking out 

Over the reach of distant hills ; 

My soul, disturbed by sorrow-thrills, 
Wrestles and pleads with Hope and Doubt. 


The sky flings out no starry blue ; 





Mavame pe Sraewt says that “sometimes an | 
ancient sculptor completed but one statue in his 
life : that constituted his history.” It was a noble 
thought, in accordance with an age and country 
where Art and Beauty had come to represent Re- | 
ligion. It was a protest of the natural man, un- 
enlightened by the Bible against annihilation and | 
oblivion. It was the artists’ plea for immortality | 
en earth, whatever might be his fate beyond. I 
ean imagine that ancient Athenian thus concentrat- 
ing and erystalizing the labor of a life into a statue | 
that shall bear his name and his fame to future 
ages. With what care does he select the marble 
that is to embody his thought; no spot or erack or 
unseemly vein must be there to mar the completed 
work. Then for his model he does not accept a 
drunkard whose bleared eye and vacant fase are 
as expressioniess as a “sweated” coin, having 
searce a mark of humanity left; neither dees he 
take a gross sensualist whose features, deformed | 
and distorted by passion, bear the visible sign-mau- 
ual which, according to the legends, Satan puta 
upon hisown. But he searches for one who has 
kept the body a fit dwelling-place for the soul. 
Mens sana, in corpore sano, and ia the progress of 
his work, to this model he adds all the grace and 
beauty of his own conception of what the perfect 
figure should be. 

And then he toils on, month after mouth, yoar 
after year, m the early dawn and the dim twilight. 
He is wearing out’life, but what of that? he is 
making another thet shall last longer. The flesh 
that slowly wastes from the artist’s frame turns to 
rounded stone in the image before him. He dare 
mot rest, for death may come and interrupt his 
work, and a@ half-compicted statue might as well 
not have been begun. And even when the world 
would call it finished, the unsatistied sculptor still 
finds someihing to add or change—a touch here, a 
polish there that shall occupy the few remaining 
years allotted to him. 


ee 


“Sculptors of life are we aa we stand 
With our uncarved souls before us.” 

Each one has the material on which to work in 
the powers and faculties which God has given. 
No wearisome search for a model is necessary. 
Christ, the divine exemplar, is ateach door. Many 
for whom the great Master wil] go the work, dnd 
time too short to hegip even, and are roturncd to 
2-*+en, periaps because God fears to trust their 
executfon to mortal hands, with scarce a chisel 
mark upon them. But though, three-score years 


No rosy bands hint warmth and eheer ; 
But over fields snow-clad and drear, 
Uplitts an arch of solemn hue. 


My heart, whose boasted strength relents, 
Is no more one ; but each its way 
Two suffering hearts go far astray, 
Where fields have blossomed white with tents : 


Searching for two, who started up 

With souls afiame, as the fierce ory 

“To arms!” rent our storm: blackened sky, 
Eager to drain war’s dreadful cup. 


And so I sit, still looking out 
Over the reach of distant hills ; 
My soul, distu: bed by sorrow: thrilts, 
Wrestles amd pleads with Hope and Deubt. 
B. 





THE REBELLIOUS PRAYER. 


“Let him become what he will; so he may live, 
T shall bs satisfied.” 
Thus prayed a father by the sick-bed of 2 


outh- 
fuland an only son. He had prayed importunately 


_for the abatement of the disease, but the child eo0- 


tinually struggled with intense pain. A ealm at 
ast visited the sufferer. The pulse that had 
throbbed and fluttered beat fecbly and siowly. A 
deaihlike hue overcast the features. The physi- 
cian shook his head sadly, and said there was no 
hope. Suddenly the father thenghi that perhaes 
God wes about to take away bis child, to save the 
child from a life of error. Should he pray Gad to 
change his purpose? There was a struggle in the 
parent's heart. He gazed wistfully upon the child’s 
countenanee. Itwascalm, beautifully calm. The 
cheeks that were wont to dimole with laughter, 
were rigid, still, marblelike. The eye, that deep 
of affection into which he had loved to gaze, was 
unusually brillient. The pale, red lips wore those 
marks of sorrow that always touch a parent's heart. 
The longer he looked upon his idol the more lovely 
it seemed. All his desire and affection centered 
upon it. It seemed hard to give it up—hard, very 
hard. Tears filled his eyes, and he uttered the 
rebellious prayer recorded above. 

The child recovered. 

+ * * ? * 

“ Father, will you see me to the tree ?” 

Many years have passed since the scene we have 
been describing. That son had passed through an 
almost unparalleled course of iniquity and villainy. 





and ten are passed, and some by reason of strength 
reach four-score, none find life too long for its per- 
fect accomplishment. 

And yet how many waste the golden morning 
hours in pleasure/or indolence, thinking there is 
time enough. Foolish young man—for you must 
be young in knowledge if not in years to think so— 
don’t you know that the moment you lay down the 
hammer and chise!, Satan takes them up? Your 
only safety is to keep them constantly in hand, and 
you need all the time. The old abbot Ernestus 
expressed the feeling of all who have done the most 
— “T see the dusk 
Of evening twilight coming, and have not 
Completed half my task ; and so at times 
The thought of my shortcomings in this life 
Falls like a shadow on the life to come.” 

Same repudiate the model Christ, and hew out 
for themselves images after the devices of their own 
wicked thoughts. They are like Homer's Aga- 
mempon, who when he was well pleased and could 
moderate his passion, was, as oculosque Jovi par, 
like Jupiter in features, Mars in valor, Pallas in 
‘wisdom—another god ; but when he became angry, 
he was 2 lion, a tiger, a dog. There appeared no 
sign or jikeness of Jupiterm him. _ : 

Others carve statues of love and faith and chari- 
ty so fairly as almost to vie with him who is alone 

ect. We have all seen such in our experience, 
perbaps an aged grandfather, very likely a sainted 
mother whose work here was done, whose life-statue 
‘was carved and perfected, and only left for exhibi- 
tion on earth awhile as an art-study before it went 
beyond the great sea to occupy the niche in heaven 
prepared for it by God. — : 

But strange to say, it is not in health and sun- 
shine that the best and most rapid work is done. 
The blows then seem to be given carelessly, or it 
may be ignorantly. When strong, prosperous men 
ehip off an evil habit or a sinful lust, itis often done 
go as to leave an ugly sear. They caunot copy 
Christ closely, for they have not entered into his 
griefs. But what divine forme have [seen wrought 
out under the influence of sorrow and suffering; 
im sick-rooms and around death-beds! And though, 
like Solomon’s temple, no hammer or tool of iron is 
heard in these studios of pain, yet by some heavea- 
ly attrition the soul is so wondrously shaped as to 
give us new ideas of its capacities. To such scalp- 
tors Christ is not only the Exemplar but the Master. 
He manifests himself to them es he does not unte 
the world. R 

One time Protogenes, weary with toil, strolled 


He had broken the sensitive heart of an affectionate 
and watchful mother, and brought her to a suicide’s 
grave. He had been tried for crime, convicted, 
and sentenced to death. Pardon was offered him 
by the officers of the law if he would reform and 
lead an exemplary life. But he preferred the alter- 
native of the gallows. In vain his white-haired 
father expostulated with him. With a careless air 
the criminal asked him if he would see him to the 
tree, and then went out of the prison with the 
sheriff, and was hanged. 

*—The above story is true and instructive. In 
our dissatisfaction with the prospective providences 
of God, we are in danger of having our desires 
granted us. It is our duty to bear, as well as to do, 
the will of God. All his acts toward us are acts 
of love. Our journey heavenward is necessarily 
variable. We have our Gethsemanes. Let us not 
forget, when praying for the bitter cup of affliction 
to pass, the words of our Master, “ Nevertheless, 
not as J will, but es thou wilt.” 

BurrerworrTs. 





MARY OF BETHANY. 


“Tt was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair.” 


Mary! sweet name! dainty and beautiful! 
There are not many househo'ds oa this fair, green 
earth, but cling with unwonted tenderness around 
a Mary’s memory, living or dead. Touching, and 
sweet, and tenderly beautiful is the simple act re- 
corded in our Savior’s history of Mary of Bethany. 
Touching his tribute to her devotedness : “ Where- 
soever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also that this woman hath done 
be told for a memorial of her.” Whata fountain 
of passionate earnestness it reveals in her womaa 
heart! It could not satisfy the restless, yearnmg 
spirit, to pour the ointment, precious though it was, 
over the Saviors holy person; but the rich hair 
must be unbound, and kneeling there before the in- 
dignent and mercenary throng, she must fain wipe 
his sacred feet. Beautiful are the Savior's words 
of commendation, as he turns to the murmuring 
hearts before him, from the xnecling Mary, “ She 
hath done atone could.” Precious, indeed, mut 


they have been to her who had performed, this act 
ef love and'devotion. — 








Oh, if the world would. but leok with half of the 















Savior’s love and tenderness on the erring Marys, 
how many a heart would crow strong and true 
Pagain. Many feet, treading wearily the paths of 
sin, would eagerly seek for the way of life. Many 
a brow that bears the impress of sin, would be 
shadowed once more by the wing of the angel of 
purity. But the cold, averted gaze, the contempta- 
ous curl of proud lips, the half-uttersd words of 
censure and scorn, fall like the waves of death on 
the shrinking, erring, repentant one, and in bitter- 
ness she turns from the cold world away. Hidden 
within the green earth’s bosom are many crushed 
and blighted Marys, whose unhappy lives, but for 
the “cold world’s cruel scorn,” might have had as 
— and peaceful an ending as that of “Mary of 
ethany.’ E. A. W. V. 





BLESSING GOD AND DYING. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN FACT. 


Tue first weeks of the present year will long 
leave their trace on many minds. The shadow of 
death and of war rested upon the land. The Prince 
Consort was dead. War with America was impend- 
ing: a triumph seemed to await the new slavs 
empire. Deep anxiety possessed many hesrts : 
few ventured to offer a decided opinion on the char- 
acter of the expected decision: many believed, aud 
on American authority, that it would be adverse 
both to peace and to freedom. On Wednesday, 
Jan. 8, there was 2 meeting of an Evangelical 
Union, held in the New Hall ef Reading, in Berk- 
shire. While united prayer was thus being made, 
there was astirin the assembly. The Chairman 
announced that intelligence had just reached the 
town that the American Government had consented 
to give up the Southern Commissieners. Upon 
this, deep feeling was manifested, and one of. ths 
secretaries was much excited. He excleimed 
several times, aloud, Thank God—thank God! 
He went to hishome; satdown; bent forward, and 
sank en the hearth-rug; and so, in a momoni, passed 
away, without a sigh oragroan. The peace-lov- 
ing spirit was thus ealled to the presence of the 
very God of peace. He who loved his brethren of 
mankind was taken to the very fountain of iove 
Thus died Rev. Thomas Welsh. many years parior 
of a smal! Baptist church at Newbury, in Berk- 
shire. He wasaman who had known mz.ay sor- 
rows,—the peculiar sorrows of a poor Noncon- 
formist pastor in the small towns of Enzland. 
He had overtasked himseif ia labormg to aupport 
his family by school-keeping; and for more than 
twenty years suffered from broken health, impaired 
powers, 2ud narrow circumstances. Let it bs caid 
here, with ai! seriousness, to ill-informed and mis- 
led American brethren, that—biessing God, and 
dying—the liberated spirit of Thomas Welsh may, 
without vicience to truth, though contrary to the 
American estimate, be conceived as tearing the 
thanksgivings cf hosts of his countrymen to the 
foot of the eternalihrone. ‘“ Thank God !—think 
God,” for everted war. W. 
Oxford. Eng. 











Selections. 


GENIUS OF JOHN HOWE. 


Coxsiperep intellectually, Howe may be affirmed 
to have combined many great qualities, the poss:s- 
sion of any one of which in an equai degres would 
have been suilicient to raise him to eminence and 
fame. Exceiled by Baxter in pulpit orawory, aod 
by Owen in theological learning and exegetical 
tact, he was by far the most profound philosephie 11 
thinker of all the Puritans, and perhaps produced a 
greater number of original and uncommen thoughis 
than any theologian of hisage. Scarcely surpassed 
by Edwards in logieal acumen, or by Butler in in- 
genuity and depth, how far does he transcend both 
in pathos and imagination! And yet his imagina- 
tion does not overlay his thoughts, as is sometimes 
the case with Jeremy Taylor; it is a trained 
faculty, the beautiful handmaid of reason, bearing 
it up into the sunlight “on wings of silver and 
feathers of yellow goid.” His writings abound in 
sublimity, but arc comparatively passionless. in 
this Baxter’s style resembdies the impetuous flow 
of the broad river; Howe’s is that same river ex- 
panded into 2 calm lake, whose quiet depths are 
the mirror of innumerable stars. One cbaraster- 
istic effect of his writings is to tranquillize and 
elevate the soul. You fee! yoursolf seated one »me 
lofty mountain, in a serene air, and locking down 
upen clouds aud storms far beneath your feet. As 
we read him, he brings up Milton’s picture of con- 
templation to our thonzhts— 

“With even step and masing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies.”’ 





Yet as a writer Howe is not without characteristic 
faults of the Poritan divines. The tondency to 
dilate on whet should only have been touched, 
and to cheek the continuous flow of thought and 
style by minnte and perplexing subdivisions, 
seriously diminished his popularity as a writer. 
Oftex his diction is not equal to his thoughts, and 
we a'mos? wish, after he has brought 
shaped the marbie, that he had invited Bates er 
Tillotson to add the tracery ; though im some of his 
greatest paesages, such as his immortal comparison 
of the soul of man toa tempie m rains, the f.ght 
is nobly sustained, and his words come wth ail the 
opulence of Jeremy Taylors finest passages, and 
take their place as if guided by a magician’s wand. 
But when all these deductions are made, Jona 
Howe must be recognized as one of the primary 
s'ars in the firmament of English divines, shining 
with a serene luster peculiarly his own; anal if 
Jeremy Taylor has been siyled the Spenser, Howe 
may with equal justice be styled the Mitten of 
English theology.—Dr. Andrew Thomson 
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FREACHING OTHER MEN’S SERMONS. 


We find the following in a recent English paper: 

At.the Sheriff's Court, in London, the case of 
“Rogers vs. Havergal ” w2s tried before Mr. Kerr. 
The plaintiff was 2 retired clergyman, and the de- 
fendant the vicar of Cople vicarage, in Bedford. 
Mr Hudson of French street buildings stated for 
the plaintiff that the action was brought to recover 
£2 Foe. for twenty sermons sold and delivered to 
defendant. 

Mr. Marchmont, agent to the plaintiff, stated that 
defendant ordered, on the 27th of April, 1859,8 
sermon upon “the Thanksgiving for the tarmination 
of the Indian war,’ price Ys. 6d. This was sent, 
and subsequently defendant wrote for copies of 
sermons, and twenty were sent upon general sub- 
jects. Sinee the defendant wrote for a special ser- 
mon upon the reopening of his church, and for this 
he paid £l. 3 

A number of leiters were read by Mr. Hadson, 
and in one defendant was surprised thet so maay 
sermons had been sent, but he would “look them 
over and keep what suited him.” The-letter pro- 
voked great laughter and surprise, such phrases as 
“stock sermons,” “ What have you in stock?” and 
“Send me so and so,” occurring so frequently thet 
his Honor called the business a “sermon manufac- 
tory.” Piaintiff’s agent remarked tnat many clergy- 
men had four or five sermons a week to preach, 
besides Bible classes, and it was impossible to give 
origina] sermons. The sermons were lithographed 
in sets of thirty. 

His Honor—“ Then, if I went into two or three 
churches on one Sunday, I might stand the chance 
of hearing the same sermon at each ?” 

Plaintiff's Agent—“ Precisely.” 

In answer to the claim, defendant prodaced a 
cirevlar sent to him by plaintiff, and contended 
that he had returned the sermons. A desultory 

cenversation ensued, and plaintiff’s agent observed 
that sermons fetched all prices, and some as high 
as £5 5s. 

His Honor—“ What! sermons fetch £5 5s. !” 

Mr. Marchmont—“ A bishop's charge or an arch- 
deacons address.” 

His Honor—* Do you manufacture bishops’ 
charges ?” 

Witness—“ I can produce a man whe has written 
them.” 

His Honor—“ What would @ sermon Sefore the 
Lord Mayor eost ?” 

Witness—“ From £3 3s. to £5 5s.” 

His Honor (to Mr. Hudson, who is . Common 
Councilman)—“ There is no knowing where our 
sermons eome from.” 

Mr. Hudson—“T was not aware of it till to-day.” 

Defendant then urged that he had returned the 
sermons, and complained of the price, but it was 
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four, théreby admitting the prics ; that he had kept 
the sermons fora very long time ; and that plaiotiff 
had not peed gs: k even now. D 

said thet even in the case of the sermons paid for, 








shown that he had paid ten shillings into court for . 


} 


he had to re-write them before he could. preach 
them. j 

His Honor—“ Perhaps you pieked out the tid-bits. 
[Much leughter.] I must hold that you did not 
return the goods within a reasonable time, and find 
for plaintiff fer the full amount, with costs of attor- 
ney.” 








THE ARABS GIFT. 


A poor Arab was traveling in the desert, when 
he met with a spring of clear, sweet, seeenins 
water. Accustomed as he was to brackish wells, 


to his simple mind it appeared that such water as 
this was worthy of a monarch; and filling his 
leatbern bottle from the spring, he determined to go 
and present it to the caliph himself. 

The poor man traveled a considerable dis- 
tance before he reached the presence of his sover- 
eign, and laid his humble offering at his feet. The 
caliph did not despise the little gift brought to him 
with se much trouble. He ordered some of the 
water to be poured into a cup, drank it, and thank- 
ing the Arab with a smile, ordered him to be pres- 
ented with a reward. 

The courtiers around pressed forward, eager to 
taste of the wonderful water, but to the surprise of 
all, the caliph forbade them to touch even a single 
drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal pres- 
ence with a lightand joyful heart, the caliph turned 
to his courtiers, and thus explained the motives of 
his conduct : 

“ During the travels of the Arab,” said he, “ the 
water in this leathern bottle had become impure 
and distasteful. But it wasan offering of love, and 
assuch I have received it with pleasure. But I 
well knew that had I suffered another to partake of 
it, he would not have concealed his disgust; and 
therefore I forbade you to touch the draught, lest 
the heart of the poor man should have been 
wounded.” 

All that sinners can present to their King is lite 
the water brought by the Arab, though, like him, 
we may fancy it worthy the acceptance of our 
Lord. Buthe will not reject—he will not despise 
the little offering of love and faith; for he hath 
promised that even a cupof cold water given in the 
name of a disciple shall in no wise lose its reward. 





LONDON BEGGARS. 


Army and navy begzars abound, as we all know, 
in every part of the country, and more especiaily 
im parte remote from garrison towns and from sea- 
ports. Experienced persoxs ean easily detect the 
impesture, and real soldiers and sailurs oon catch 
them in details, for whieh they are not prepared. 
Mr. Hallicay relates that he was once walking wiih 
a gentleman who had spent the eariier part of his 
lite at sea, when a “turnpike sailor” shuffled on 
before them. They had just been conversing on 
nautical oflairs, and Mr. Halliday said to his com- 
panion, ‘ Now, there is a brother sailor in distress; 
ot cqurse you will give him something.” “He a 
ssi'or!” said the friend with great disgust. “ Did 
you see him spit?” Mr. Hallidzy answered he 
had. “He spits to the windward,” was the reply. 
Mr. Halliday asked what of that? “A reguiar 
landsman’s trick,’ said the trae salt. “A real 
sailor never spits wind’ard. Why he couldn't.” 
So great are the delicacies of the art, and so hard 
is 11. to counterfeit nature. 

But Mr. Halliday telis a story of one who stood 
a contest with his deteeter, and had the best of it. 
The “turnpike sailor” was giving a vivid and 
minute account of an engagement during the 
Crimean war, and was telling an admirixg circle 
of heaters how he and his mates boarded the enemy 
and did wonders. Mr. Halliday let him finish the 
yarn, and then determined to show him up. “I 
saw, he said, “the accoant of the action in the 
newspapers, but they said nothing of boarding. As 
I read it, the enemy were in too shallow water to 
make it possible. The vessels were more than 
hajf a mile apart.” The rogue saw his advantage, 
and with the utmost coolness replied, “ The noos- 
papers—the noospapers. You don’t believe what 
they says, surely. Look how they sarved out oid 
Cherley Napier. Why, sir, I wes there and I ought 
to know.” 

Mr. Halliday noticed one man who searched for 
crumbs thrown out to birds. When he found 
them, he mumbled and munched at them until he 
had attracted attention and halfpence. At lastone 
day Mr. Halliday followed him. He wanted to 
see the end of the performance; end, after a proper 
allowance of bird crumbs, the beggar made his way 
to a beer-shop in St. Giles’, where Mr. Halliday 
found him comfortably seated, with his feet upona 
chair, smoking a long pips, and discussing a pot of 
ale. When we hearof ali the trouble and ingenuity 
that is expended in deceiving us, we may well feel 
inelined to ask, as Mr. HaHWidey asked a beggar of 
his acquaintance, “ Don’t you think you would have 
found it more profitable had you taken to lcbor, or 
to ;ome honester calling than your present ane?’ 
But the candid answer returned is suggestive. 
“ Well, sir, p’raps I might,” he replied ; “ but going 
on the square is so dreadfully confining.”— 
Mayhew. 





ADAM CLARKE. 


He was a “revivalist,” and preached for imme- 
diate resuits. Aliuding to one of his sermons at 
Olcham chapel, Manchester, he savs :—*“ The con- 
giegation was really awful. Perhaps ! never 
preached as | did this morning. I had tha king- 
dim of God opened to me, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the whole place. Toward the conclu- 
s'on the cries were great. [t was with great diti- 
culty that [ could get the people persuaded to leave 
the chape!. Though the press was immense, yet 
scarcely one seemed wiiling to go away, and those 
who were in distress were unable to go. Some of 
the preachers went and prayed with them, nor 
rested till they were hezled. God has done a 
mighty work.” Again he says, of a sermon in 
Bristol: “I am this instant returned from Kinz 
street. The chapel crowded, crowded! And God, 
in a most especial manner, enabled me to deliver 
such a testimony, from 1 Thess. i. 3,as I think | 
never betore delivered. I did feel as in the eternal 
world, baving all things beneath me, with such 
expans'ons of mind as the power of God alone 
could give. I was aboutan hour and a half, and 
am torn up for the day.” 

“T would not.” he said, on another occasion, 
“have missed coming to this place for five huadred 
pounds. I got my own soul blessed, and God 
blessed the people. I felt (stretching ou: his arms, 
and folding them to his breast) I felt that i was 
drawing the whole congregation to me oloser and 
closer, and pulling them away frem the world to 
God.” Heis known tothe Methodist world mostly 
by his writings, but his real greatness was in the 
pulpit. One of his hearers wrote: “In respect to 
the unawakened, it may indeed be said that he 
obeys that precept, ‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet.’* His words flow spon- 
taneously from the heart; his views enlarge as he 
proceeds, and he brings to the mind a torrent of 
things, new and old. While he is preaching ons 
cen seldom cast an eye on the audience without 
perceiving a melting unction resting upon them.” 

He effected much by his Pages labors, and was 
faitbiui in the lowliest of them, visiting especially 
the poor. “I always,” he said, “ eat with people, 
either breaking a piece from off a biscuit or cutting 
a crust from a loaf, to show them that I am dis- 
posed to feel at home among them; for even if they 
are very poor, there are many ways of returning 
the kindness without wounding the feelings of the 
perty by whom the hespitable disposition is mani- 
fested.” “So he has been knowa,” adds his bi- 
ographer, “to eat two or three potatoes in a cot- 
tege, and give a shilling pleasantiy for each one of 
them.” 

He had tact as well az talent, and adapted him- 
self to the rudest people. In his frequent preaching 
excursions he delighted to visit the colliers of 
Kingswood, where Whitefield and Wesley had. 
proved their epostleship. At ons of these visits he 
wrote, “| took that.glorious subject,‘ How excel- 
lent is thy loving kindness, O God! ete, My own 
soul was greatly watered, and the Lord seat a 
plentiful rein on hisinheritance. Though the place 
wes thronged. there was not a sound in it save that 
of my own voice, till, describing how God gave to 
those who turned to him, to ‘drink of the river of 
his pleasure, to be filled with the very thing which 
made God himself happy,I raised my voce and 
inquired. in the name of the living God, ‘ Who was 
miserable? Who was willing to be saved? to be 
made happy? Who was athirst? A wretched 
being, who had long hardened his heart by a course 
of unecmmon wickedness, roared out, ‘I am, Lord! 
Iam, lam! In @ moment there was a general. 
commotion. T seized the instant, and told them to 

‘themselves and histen, for I had i 





compose. ~ 
|, mere to teli them, something for every soul, a great, 


aneternal good, ‘Iam just going to open to you 
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| bis mate. “Nay, Jack, I can't afford to drink & 









were immedi composed, and in a very few 
moments such a of tears streamed down all 
cheeks as you have perhaps never seen; and all 
was silence but the sighings which escaped, and 
the neise made by the poor man who was still cry- 
ing to God for mercy. In about half an hour we 
ended one of the most solemn and blessed meetings 
T ever ministered in. You will wish toknow what 
became of the poor man. When he left the chapel 
he set off for the first prayer-meeting he could find, 
thinking God would never forgive his sins till he 
made confession unreservedly of all his iniquities. 
He began in the simplicity of his soul, and, with an 
agonized heart and streaming eyes, made known 
the evils of his life. They prayed with him, and 
God gradually brought him into the liberty of his 
children.” 

From Liverpool, Clarke was sent to London cir- 
cuit, and there, during the rage of the controversial 
storm, labored with signal success. It was a large 
circuit, including much of the neighboring country, 
and extending from Woolwich to Twickenham, from 
Edmonton to Dorking. He preached almost daily, 
and walked more than seven thousand miles on his 
ministerial errands in the three years of his ap- 
pointment. bw , 

He could not be content without visible fruits of 
his Jabors, and he witnessed them—‘“ such an out- 


pouring of the Spirit of God as he had never seen.” | 
He wrote toz friend : “ Every partof the city seemed | 


10 partake of it. The preachings: were well at- 
tended, and a gracious influence rested on the people. 
After the regular service we have a prayer-meeting, 
in which much good is done. The first movement 
took place in our Sunday-schools; and in Spital- 
fields, New Chape!}, West street, and Snow's fields 
simultaneously. Several sheets of paper would not 
svflice to give you even a general idea of what is 
going on. Last night we had our love-feast. For 
about half an hour thé people spoke! when all was 
ended in that way, we exhorted and prayed with 
many who were in great mental distress. We re- 
mained four hours in these exercises. You might 
have seen ‘small parties praying in separate parts of 
the chapel at the sametime. The mourning was 
like that of Hadad-rimmon ; every family seemed to 
mourn apart. Wewho prayed circulated through 
the whole chapel, above and below, and adapting 
our prayers and exhortations to the circumstances 
of the mourners. Many were pardoned ; to others 
strong hope was vouchsafed, and then was the ad- 
vice given by each to his neighbor to believe in 
Jesus: ‘He has pardoned me! O do not doubt, 
seeing he bas had mercy upon ms, the vilest of sin- 
ners.’ ’—Stevens's History of Methodism. 





THE WEDDING-RING FINGER. 


Tus is the fourth finger on the left hand. Why 
this particulier digit should have received such a 
token of honor and trust beyond all its congeners, 
both in Pagan and Christian times, has been vari- 
ously inierpreted. ‘ The most common explanation 
is,” according to Sir Thomas Browne, “ presaminz 
therein that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or 
artery, is conferred thereto from the heart ;” which 
direct vascular communication Browne shows to 
be anatomically incorrect. Macrobius gives an- 








other reason, which may, perhaps, satisfy those 
enatomists who are not satisfied with the above. 
“Pollex,” he says, “or thumb (whose derivative 
polieo, and from its Greek equivalent anticheir, 
which means ‘as good as a hand,’) is too busy to 
be eet apart for any such special employment; the 
next finger to the thumb being but half protected on 
that side, beside having other work to do, is also 
ineligible; the opprobrium attaching to the middle | 
finger, called medicus, puts it entirely out of the 
question; and as the little finger stands exposed, 
and is moreover too puny to enter the lists in such 
a contest, the spousal honors devolve naturally on 
pronubus, the wedding-finger.” In The British 
Apollo, 1788, itis urged that the fourth finger was 


of the rest, but more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises; having this one quality peculiar to 
itself, that it cannot be extended but in company 
with some other finger, whereas the rest may be 
stretched out to their full length and straightness.— 
Chicago Record. 
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a shilling; divide 4,840 by 4; that gives 1,2}9 
shillings. Now divide that by 20, (there being 25. 
to the £1,) and there you have £60 10s., which js 
the cost of an acre of good land, at threepence a 
square yard.” —British Workman. 


MUSIC AND MICE. 








The Pacific Methodist relates the following in- 


cident: “The clerk of The Methodist is an excel- 
lent flutist. A few evenings since, taking up his 
flute, he began a sweet air. In a few moments, 
from behind desks and boxes ali around the room, 
appeared the heads of mice, attracted by the music. 
Gradually they ventured further, until, in full view, 
they sat perfectly entranced, their little black eyes 
twinkling with a strange delight, until there was a 
pause in the performance, when instantly they 
darted back into their hiding-places. Recovering 
from their fright, they returned and ched on 
various objects, waiting for the music to begin 
again. We forgive the little music-loving thieves 
for eating our pasted “ Miseellancous items.’ ” 


A CONCEALED FLAG. 


Cuarriain Conway of the Hawkins Zouaves gives. 
an interesting incident which occurred on Roanoke 
Island. He says: “ On Sunday morning, after the 
battle was over, and the island was in our hands, | 
moved out, and offered my services to bury the 
rebel dead. These lay about in the swamp, and 
were gathered together in a dry and appropriate 
place, where they were buried. I still moved on,. 
and soon met a man on the road, and found him te 
be a Baptist minister belonging to the North Caro- 
lina Chowan Association, and pastor of 2 church 
on the island here. He appeared to be in great 
distress of mind, and when | informed him that I, 
too, was a Baptist minister, he burst into tears, and 
said I must go to his house, as he had much t tell 
me. I went, and the first thing I saw on entering 
was an American flag, which he had been keeping 
till he should have an opportunity of raising is. I 
said, Put it up; and up it weas over the old man’s 
house. He informed me that the soldiers whom we 
had taken considered the people of the island un- 
faithful to the South, and that they had, in econse- 
quence, great trials to endure. 

“ This people, so far as I can learn, are strongly 
for the Union.” 








A NOBLE AOT. 


A norie ship was bearing down on the English 
coast under a stiff breeze and a lowering sky. It 
was not many hours before she was in the teeth of 
a violent storm, roliing and piungag in the angry 
waters. The wind shrieked through her cordage, 
and her huge timbers groaned tro: stem to stern. 
She at last struck and became uamanageable, and 
hoisted signals of distress. . A crew of brave and 
hardy men from the shore pat out to rescue her 
living freight. Among those on board was a negro 
with two orphan children under his charge. The 
boat was soon filled with the affrighted passengers, 
and there was room for but one more—room for the 
negro, or the two little ones. Who should be 
saved—who left behind to perish? The faithful 
negro did not hesitate. Over the ship's sides he 
lowered the helpless children into the lite- boat, and 
only called out, “ Tell master, Coffie did his duty.” 

Hannah More was asked to write a poem on this 


| touching event, but she declined, saying, “ No art 
| could embellish so noble an action.” 





THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


One of the most remarkable of these noble dogs 
was Barty, who is known to bave saved the lives 
of forty individuals. Besides his cask around his 
neck, he carried a warm garment on his back ; and 


t ‘ | if he failed to rouse the traveler into some sense of 
chosen from its being not only less used than either | 





WHITEWASHING. 


life by his warm tongue aud breath, he would race 
back to the house, and bring somebody to the res- 
cue. (ne day Barry found a poor boy asleep and 
almost frozen to death in the celebrated glacier of 
Balsore. Barry warmed the boy, licked him, woke 
him up, and gave him something to drink, and 
carried him on his back to the monastery. The 
joy of the peor parents, who can describe? After 
a life of service, Barry was sent down the mountain 
to a warm and comfortable home, where he passed 


Rev. James Wr.c1aste the well-known mission- | the rest of his days in honorable quict. At his 


ary so long resident in the South Sea Islands, tanght 
the natives to manufacture lime from the coral of 
their shores. The powerful effect produced upon 
them, and the extraordinary uses to which they ap- 
plied it, he thus facetiously describes : 

“ After having laughed at the process of burning, 
which they believed to be to eook the coral for their 
food, what was their astunishment, when in the 
morning they found his cottage glittering in the 
rising sun, white as snow! They danced, they 
rung, they shouted, and screazaed with joy. The 
whole island was in e commotion, given upto won- 
cer and curiosity, end the laughable scenes which 
ensued afier they got possession of thé brush and 
tub, baffledeeeription. The high-bred immodiately 
veted it a cosmetic and kalydor, and supzriatively 
happy did many 2 swarihy coquetie cousider her- 
se.f, covld she but enhance her charms by a daub 
o! the white brush. And now party spirit ran 
high, as it will do in more civilized countries, 28 to 
who wes or who was not best enti'led to preferenee. 
One party urged their superior rank; one had the 
brush, and was determined at a!] events to keep it; 
snd athird tried to overturn the whele, that they 
might obtain someof the sweenings. They did not 
even scrupie to rob each other of the little share 
that some had been so happy as to secure. But 
soon new lime was prepared, and in a week not a 
hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment 
but what was as white as snow; not an inhabitant 
but bad a skin painted with the most grotesque | 
figures; nota pig but what was similarly whitened ; 
and even mothers might be seen, in every direction, 
capering with extravagant gestures, and yelling 
with delight at the superior beauty of their white- 
washed infants.” 


} 
| 
| 
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AN ANECDOTE OF COLERIDGE. 


Tue following story was told to Mr. Grattan by 
Coleridge : 

“When my ‘Lyrical Ballads’ first came out, it 
was anonymously, and they made a good deal of 
noise. A few days after they were published I 
dined at Mrs. Barbauld’s, and sat beside ‘many- 
tomed’ Pinkerton, as he was called, from the num- 
ber and variety of his writings. We talked a good 
deal together, and I found him very amusing, and 
full of general information. When we retired to 
the drawing-room he Jed me to a recess, having 
taken up a copy of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ which lay 
on the table. ‘Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘have you read 
this thing ?’ ‘I have looked intoit.’ ‘ Do you know 
the author?’ asked he. ‘ Be yeu know the author ?’ 
echoed I, resolved not to be caught. ‘No,’ said 
Pinkerton ; ‘but I never read such utter trash as 
his boek, particularly an extravagant farrago of ab- 
surdity called “‘ The Ancient Mariner.” Don’t you 
think it insufferable?’ Coleridge: ‘Intolerable ’ 
Pinkerton: ‘Detestable!’ Coleridge: ‘ Abomina- 
ble!’ Pinkerton: ‘Odious! Coleridge: ‘ Loath- 
some!’ Pinkerton: ‘Sir, you delight me. It is 
really delightful to meet a man of sound taste in 
these days of our declining literature. IfI have a 
passion en earth, it is an abhorrence of these 
‘Lyrical Balleds,’ of which every one is talking, 
but most especially of this “ Ancient Mariner.”’ 
Culeridge: ‘Hush! Not a word more! Here 
comes our hostess! I know she is acquainted with 
the author, and she might be hurt.’ Pinkerton 
(pulling Coleridge by the button, taking a huge 
pinch of snuff, and speaking in a whisper :) ‘Vil 
tell you what, sir; we mustn't let this matter drop. 
Let’s fix a dey for dining together at the Taurk’s 
Head. We'll have a private room, a beefsteak, a 
bettle of old port, pens, ink, anda quire of foolscap. 
We'll lay fur heads together and review this thing 
—and if we don’t give it such a slashing, such a 
teanng, such a ——’ ‘If we don't!’ said Cole- 
ridge. ‘Ie it a bargain?’ ‘Most certainly.’ 
‘Dene!’ ‘Done!’”—Grattan’s Reminiscences. 





Tue Woars or Time.—* Whet is time worth ?” 
asks Dr. Young; and then adds, “ Ask death-beds, 
they con tell.” Yes, “they can tell.” “ Millions 
of money for an inch of time,” was the exclamation 
of Elizabeth, England's vain and ambitious Queen, 
as she ley on her dying bed. 

Swattowine a Yarp or Lanp,—*“ Dick, let's 
have a pint of beer,” said a railway “navvie” to 





10s. an acre.” 


wonld buy a yard of land. here :. (Dick. 
takesia piece of chalk out of his pocket, and begins 
to make figures on his There are. 4,840 ; 
squere yards im an agre: threepence one-fourth 


’ 





death his body was caréfully buried, and his skin 
was stuffed, and there he may be seen in the 


_ Museum of Berne, standing as large am life, with 
| his collar and hottle round his neck, ready to start 
| on his labors of love. 


The dogs are short-lived. Many die from dis- 
eases of the lungs, and others are lost in the falling 
of avalanches and other accidents. Neither men 
nor dogs can long stand the severe climate and thin 
air of so greata hight. Both are often obliged to go 
down into the valleys below, and recruit amid 
milder scenes. The leader of the pack now is 
named Plato—a brave, big creature, doing doeds of 
usefulness and valor which might put to blush the 
life of many a one of human uoderstanding, who 
vever risked a thought, much lees a deed, to help 
his fellow-men. 





SINGULAR ESCAPES AT SEA. 


A eaiior lad named Peachy, of Littlehampton, Eng., 
has last year, in little more than six months, had 
three very narrow escapes of his life by shipwreck. 
After an apprenticeship in the Era of this port, he 
shipped on board of the bark Orissa, of Shields, 
which vessel was totally lost off Cape St. Vincent 
on the 20th of March. He was providentially 





| picked up, with some others of the crew, and taken 


to Liverpool. He then shipped in the brigantine 


| Villiers of London, and experienced shipwreck by 


the vessel being lost on the Mumbles, in September, 
and was taken from the rigg:ne, where he had been 
eight hours in great peril, by a steamer, and landed 
at Swansea. He then shipped on board the bark 


| Fanny of Shoreham, just after the vessel had under- 


gone a lerge outlay by consider, bie leugthening, etc. 
The ship was, on the 22d of October, totally de- 
stroyed at sea by fire, but his jifs was again provi- 
dentially preserved. The reader will searcely be 
prepared to read that the intrepid youth has already 
had the courage again to ship himself to sea, and 
encounter the risk of another casualty.. This is a 
singular illustration of Tennyson's lines, “ The 
Sailor Boy :” 
“ My mother clings about my neck, 
My sisters clamor ‘ stay for shame "’ 


My father raves of death and wreck, 
They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 


“God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me.” 





A Sure Paymaster.—That terrible saying of 
Anne of Austria to Richelieu holds true for merey 
as well as for judgment: “ My lord cardinal, God 
does not pay at the end of every week, but at the 
last he pays.” God may put his faithful ones upon 
a long and faithful apprenticeship, durmg which 
they learn much and receive little—food only, and 
“that in a measure”—often the bread and water of 
affliction. Yet at the last he pays, pays them into 
their hearts, pays them into their hands also. We 
may remember long seasons of faint yet honest 
endeavor; the prayers ofa soul yet without strength ; 
the sacrifices of an imperfect!y subdued will, bound 
even with cords to the altar; we may remember 
such times or we may forge: them, but their result 
js with us. Some of the good seed sown in tears is 
now shedding a heavenly fragrance within our 
lives, and some of it will blossom, perhaps bear 
fruit, over eur graves.— The Patience of Hope. 





Nosre Answer or A Martrr.— Do you love 
your wife and your children, and will you not 
recant for all these ?” ge an in gure in the 
time of the Netherlands persecution, to a r 
schoolmaster, who had been arrested for Bible- 
reading. “God knows,” answered the poer school- 
master, “that were the earth a globe of gold, and 
the stars all pearls, end they my own, I would give 
them all to have my wife and children_with me, 
though I must live of bread and water, and im bon- 
dage; yet neither for life, nor wife, nor earth, nor 
stars, can I renounce Jesus, mv Redeemer.” Was 
the heart of the Inquisitor moved? No! He only 
racked his victim till he died. ‘ 





Natvre is most disquieted by suffering wrong- 
fully ; but faith and grace by that 
very consideration ; for we eanmot so confidently 
expect help from God when we suffor as evil-doers, 
es when, like our Master, we do well and suffer for 
it.— Thomas Scott. 


A Frencn bishop, in 2 sermon, recently admin> 
istered a philippic to crinoline wearers; “ Let 
women beware,” said he, “while putting ¢ : 
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‘Rauwar Facts anv Ficures.—Onc¢ 
‘potentates whe preside over our railwa 
have issued from the penetralia of their t 
and presented their half-yearly reports { 
stituents. As they rule an army of 100, 
trol a capital of £350,000,000, and recei 
of £28,000,000, they may deem it enoug 
satisfy the reasonable expectations of 
holders, and may hold very cheap the opij 
siders. But we all claim an interest int 
We are proud of our railway system, th 
benefits, pleased with its prosperity, and 
despotic powers, and we expect the defe 
customers who, after all, pay the bills 
coneem going. Oar readers will, there 
interest in the few fresh facts and fizu 
submit to their consideration. 

The first of these is, that the num}. 
journeys now taken gives an average 6 
man, woman, and child in the three kin 
is it only by increased personal conveni¢ 
eling that we are bencfiied ; every artic' 
merchandise is affected — not always ind 
diminish the cost in a particular loca!'| 
equalize the distribution for all. 5 
stance, is not now as cheap at Southam; 
it wes necessary for parents to insert 
of apprenticeship that their sons slow» 
with it more than three times a vw 
which once, by its superabundance, n 
Southamptonians, is now enjoyed as « | 
inland districts and metropolis. W 
gardeners forward their early fruits | 
den ; Scotch farmers send their beast 

ditea market, and their hind-quart 

e Newgate meat-factor; and v 
even with light vans and post-li 
brought only seme 2000 tuns ef fish to 
year, the Norfolk railways often dispat 
afortnight. During last year 12,000,010 

and pigs meade railway excursions, | 
horses and 350,000 dogs. Some 90,00 
merchandise and miscrals were alvo « 
which the owners and consumers paid : 
900,000 sterling. As an illustration © 
thus conferred we may mention tic 
George Stephenson opened bis collie: 
pear Ashby, on the nowly-formed | 
Swannington line, thet large manuii 
was exclusively supplied with coa! 
Derbyshire. Mr. Stephenson sent ( 
main ccal to Leicester by railway, an 
result was that the price was so reu' 
a saving to the town of £40,000 a yi 

to the whole amount then collected 

rates and taxes, besides giving an 
manufacturing prosperity of the piace 
tinued, 

The facts and figures supplied by on: 
full of marvels. The Londor and 
for instance, extends from London t) 
Petervorough to Cardiff, and from Le 

head, and includes more than 1,000 tei 
Its tetal capital amount is £36,756," 
stock includes 972 locomotives, 1. 
cearriaces, 1,048 guards’ breaks, horse-') 
post offices, and carriage trucks, and 
coke, and catile trucks. If a train ' 
clusively of Northwestern engines, 
from Easton to Sudbury, a distance o! 
in front of these the passenger carriass 
the train.would extend beyond Ha 
Pinner ; if the guards’ breaks, ete. 
would touch Bushey station; and il 
were included, the train would be 6 
seven miles in length, and extend f 
Northampton, or almost to Weedon. 
this company just issued states tha 
for the lest half year was about £2 3 
rate of £88,200 a week, £12,600 a da 
hour, day and night, and seven days : 
we are glad to observe that the di 
their Sunday traffic to almost 4 } 
company pays £2,600 a week for | 
£1,000 a week for law expenses, and 
servanis. 

Other statistics are on the same co 
the various lines there are about, 
wort between £2,000 and £5 000 ea 
consume balf as much coal as the 
water enough to supply all Liver; 
more than 15,000 passenger cara 















































































goods trucks. The engines and 
aome £35.000,000. It may be est 

aversge 100 miles. of railway requ: 
of engines, and carriages, and truc! 
if all that sre now employed upon « 
collected into a train, the engines \ 
Brighton to London ; the earriag 


U 


between Woelve hampton and Blis 
trucks of all kinds, ihe train woul: 
deen, a distance of 600 miles. | 


trains run every day, an average o! 
minute through the twenty fou 
4,000 000 trains ran in ihe course « 
trains, passengers. and goods, t 
more than 100,000,000 miles. | 
Tbough railway directors af 
desive for the well-being of the 
an axiom that the intersts of the s! 
pubiic are identical, it is 2 remai 
say the least, that the convener 
best promoted where competit! 
least regarded where the monop« 
Thus the Midland Railway, whi 
exclusive range of some of the c 
charges almost as much for secon 


Western requires for first; and n 
stop at nearly all stations, afford 
quate accommodation for through p 


important towns At the same tin 
pocket a comfortable 7 per cent. 
other hand, it was the sharp com; 
don and Manchester traffic that 
second-class carriages on the i 
Northern, and other lines, and | 
express tiaias to ordinary rates. 
no regret that we learn from 1! 
Midiand that his Company is se 
extension of a line from near bi 
there to join the Manchester, Sli 
shire liailway, and thus to open a 
chester. There is also a pleasant 
the Report of the Southwestern 
endeavor of the Great Western» 
access over the Andover and Red! 
azmpton has compelled the South 
promote a bill in Parliament for 
make a railway through North 
Bristol.” 

More than 200 new railway !\! 
under the consideration of Parlia 
and amiong the projects for which 
solicited is that ef a submarin: 
ine, twenty miles long, from ! 
Tg® ventilating shaft and ligh 
stome is proposed to be fixed i 
bannel; and it is intended th: 
nbes shall commence in both | 
oint. Wrought-iron boxes filled 
de of the tubes are to keep the: 
er them a ridge of stones or 
¥ feet in hight. It is esth 
ould be £12,000,000, and tha 
ing London and-Paris within s 
each other. 

We regret to observe that the | 
rs, de has affected the passens 
8; but in some instances tbi 
: orts te develop the goods tr 
working expenses. So imp 
ee be secured by a op 
Bie saved upon the t 

h 2100 BO We eo gratit 
id has been the growth of our 
em during the last eleven 
1 all the lines could not man: 
m London of more than 40,00( 
I be able to convey to the for 
ewer than 140,000.— London 


ATIONALI8M IN Grauany.-—D 
d a lecturé in Berlin, No 
wo Geneva Alliance meeting, 
be address of Dr. Tholuck as 
zi regard t6 our own German fathe 
statedthat the vaunted mode 

ding at such a rate in other count 
eoriés, and had there, in the « 
passed it# hight. (would God it 1 
r rationalism stil! maintained it 
but had been utterly vanquishe: 
not show a single represent: 
ling abilities, (that is true, might t 
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‘Raitwar Facts ann Ficures.—Once again the 

‘potentates who preside over our railway locomotion 
have issued from the penetralia of their board-rooms, 
and presented their half-yearly reports to their con- 
stituents. : As they rule an army of 100,000 men, con- 
trol @ capital of £350,000,000, and receive a revenue 
of £28,000,000, they may deem it enough if they can 
satis'y the reasonable expectations of their share- 
holders, and may hold very cheap the opinions of out- 
siders. But we all claim an interest in the procedure. 
We ave proud of our railway system, thankful for its 
benefits, pleased with its prosperity, and jealous of its 
despotic powers, and we expect the deference due to 
customers who, after all, pay the bills and keep the 
coneerm going. Oar readers will, therefore, feel an 
interest in the few fresh facts and figures which we 
submit to their consideration. 
_ The first of these is, that the number of railway 
journeys now taken gives an average of six for every 
man, woman, and child in the three kingdoms. Nor 
is it only by increased personal convenience in trav- 
eling that we are benefiied ; every article of food and 
merchandise is affected —- not always indeed so as to 
diminish the cost in a particular locality, but so as to 
equalize the distribution for all. Salmon, for in- 
stance, 1s not now as cheap at Southampton as when 
it wes necessary for parents to insert in indentures 
of apprenticeship that their sons should not be fed 
with it more than three times a week; but that 
which once, by its superabundance, nauseated the 
Southamptonians, is now enjoyed as a luxury in the 
inland Gistricts and metropolis. West- of- England 
gardeners forward their early fruits to Covent Gar- 
den ; Scotch farmers send their beasts to the metro- 
polite market, and thcir hind-quarters of mutton to 
ihe Newgate meat-factor; and while Yarmouth, 
even with light vans and post-horses, formerly 
brought only seme 2000 tuns of fish to Londoa ina 
year, the Norfolk railways often dispatch as much in 
a fortnight. During last year 12,000,000 cattle, sheep, 
and pigs mede railway excursions, besides 250,000 
horses and 350,000 dogs. Some 90,000,000 tuns of 
merchandise and minerals were also conveyed, for 
which the owners and consumers paid a bill of £15,- 
000,000 sterling. As an illustration of the benefits 
thus conferred we may mention that, before Mr. 
George Stephenson opened his colliery at Snibston, 
near Ashby, on the newly-formed Leicester and 
Swacnington line, that large manufacturing town 
was exclusively supplied with coal by canal from 
Derbyshire. Mr. Stephenson sent the first train of 
main ccai to Leicester by railway, and the immediate 
result was that the price was so reduced as to effect 
a saving to the town of £40,000 a year, a sum equal 
to the whole amount then collected in Government 
rates and taxes, besides giving an impetus to the 
manufacturing prosperity of the place, which has con- 
tinued. 

The facts and figures supplied by our railways are 

full of marvels. The London and Northwestern, 
for instance, extends from London to Carlisle, from 
Peterborough to Cardiff, and from Leeds to Holy- 
head, and includes more than 1,000 miles of railway. 
Its tetal capital amount is £86,756,666. Its working 
stock includes 972 locomotives, 1,972 passenger 
cerriages, 1,048 guards’ breaks, horse-boxes, traveling 
post-offices, and carriage trucks, and 18,177 goods, 
coke, and catile trucks. If a train were made ex- 
clusively of Northwestern engines, it would reach 
from Easton te Sudbury, a distance of eight miles; if 
in front of these the passenger carriages were placed, 
the train would extend beyond Harrow nearly to 
Pinner ; if the guards’ breaks, etc., were added, it 
would touch Bushey station; and if the goods trucks 
were included, the train would be altogether sixty- 
seven miles in length, and extend from London to 
Northampton, or almost to Weedon. The report of 
this company just issued states that their revenue 
for the last half year was about £2,300,000, or at the 
rate of £88,200 a week, £12,600 a day, or £525 every 
hour, day and night, and seven days a week ; though 
we are glad to observe that the directors diminish 
their Sunday traffic to almost a minimum. The 
company pays £2,600 a week for rates and taxes, 
£1,000 a week for law expenses, and employs 20,000 
servants. 

Other statistics are on the same colossal scale. On 
the various lines there are about 6,000 locomotives, 
worta between £2,000 and £3 000 each. These engines 
consuine half as much coal as the metropolis, and 
water enough to supply all Liverpool. There are 
more than 15,000 passenger carriages, and 180,000 
goods trucks. The engines and vehicles have cost 
some £55.,000,000. It may be estimated that on an 
aversge 100 miles of railway require some six miles 
of engines, and carriages, and trucks to work it; and 
if ali that are now employed upon our railways were 
collected into a train, the engines would reach from 
Brighton to London ; the carriages from London to 
between Wolveshampton and Blisworth; and with 
trucks of all kinds, the train would extend to Aber- 
deen, a cistance of 600 miles. Upwards of 10,000 
trains run every day, an average of seven start every 
minuie through the twenty four hours, and nearly 
4,000 000 trains ran in the course of Jast year. The 
trains, passengers. and goods, traveled altogether 
more than 100,009,000 rmiles. 

Tbough railway directors affect the most patriotic 
desire for the well-being of the public, and assert as 
an axiom that the intersts of the shareholders and the 
pubiie are identical, it is a remarkable coincidence, to 
éay the least, that the convenience of passengers is 
best promoted where competition runs highest, and 
least regarded where the monopoly is most complete. 
Thus the Midland Railway, which has the almost 
oxclusive range of some of the central counties, ofven 
charges almost as much for second clags as the North- 
Western requires for first; and nearly all its trains 
stop ai nearly all stations, affording the most inade- 
quate accommodation for through passengers between 
important towns At the same time, the shareholders 
pocket a comfortable 7 per cent. dividend. On the 
other hand, it was the sharp competition for the Lon- 
don and Manchester traffic that has cushioned the 
second-class carriages on the Northwestern, Great 
Norther, and other lines, and reduced the fares of 
express tiaias to ordinary rates. It is therefore with 
no regret that we learn from the Chairman of the 
Midland that his Company is seeking powers for the 
extension of a line from near Buxton to New Mills, 
there to join the Manchester, Shetlield, and Lincoln- 
shire l.ailway, and thus to open a new route to Man- 
chester. There is also a pleasant naiveté with which 
the Report of the Southwestern intimates that “the 
endeavor of the Great Western Company to obtain 
access over the Andover and Redbridge line to South- 
ampion has compelled the Southwestern Company to 
promote a bill in Parliament for obtaining power to 
maxe a railway through North Somersetshire to 
Bristol.” 

More than 200 new railway bills will be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament this session ; 
and ainong the projects for which public attention is 
Solicited is that ef a submarine wrought-iron tube 
line, twenty miles long, from Dover to Calais! A 
large ventilating shaft and light-house of iron and 
Stone is proposed to be fixed in the center of the 
Channel; and it is intended that the laying of the 
tubes shail commence in both directions from this 

point. _ Wrought-iron boxes filled with stones on each 
sive ot the tubes are to keep them in their place ; and 
over them a ridge of stones or chalk is to be raised 
forty feet in hight. It is estimated that the cost 
Would be £12,000,000, and that the railway would 
brine London and-Paris within seven or eight hours 
of each other. 

We regret to observe that the general depression of 
trade has affected the passenger returns of many 
Lines ; but-in some instances this has led to greater 
florts te develop the goods traffic and to diminish 
the working expenses. So important are the results 
that may be secured by’a judicious economy, that a 
Single farthing saved upon the total train mileage is 
Worth £100,000. , We are gratified to learn that so 
Tapid has been the growth of our metropolitan railway 
System during the last eleven years, that while in 
1851 all the lines could not manage a trafie to and 
from London of more than 40,000 persons a day, they 
Will be able to convey to the forthcoming Exhibition 
wo fewer than 140,000.—London Patriot. 


Ratrowatism rv Graxany.—Dr. F. W. Krummacher 

livered a lecture in Berlin, Nov. 29, on the aspects 
of the Geneva Alliance meeting, in which he referred 
to the address of Dr. Tholuck as follows: 

“Tn regard to our own German fatherland, Dr. Tholuck, among 


miscellany. 





Others, stated that the vaunted modern philosophy which was 
reading at such a rate in other countries, was but the echo of 


Bince passed its hight, ' : that the 
vulgar retionaiiiee : (would God it were so !) further : 
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(OMPLETE TEXT-BOOK ON BOTANY. 


WOODS’ NEW CLASS-BOOK. 


Price $2. The most ¢ 
becoming This new edition 


‘ horouzh and complete, 
as the great sraNPaRp tn all our best institutions, 
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SPECIAL NOTIOR. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subsorip- 
tion, ((@ and at that time only, 44) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our beoks during 


the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Doar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 

We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster's Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred pages, for 
the name of every new subscriber for one year, 
sent us with Two DoHars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this daty. 
We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid m extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Turex 
Times as LarGe AS THAT oF ANY OTHER WERKLY 
Re.icious Newsrarer ms tre Worip. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in whichwe are 
engaged by making the effort we dezire? 
Address 
JOSEPH Hf. RICHARDS, Pusnisuer, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Now READY ! 

ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION '! 
BENGEL’S 


GNOMON OF THE NEW 


Newly Translated from the Original Latin, 
By C. T. Lewis, A.M., and M. R. Vinexnr, A.M., 
Professors in Troy University, 
Complete in 2 Vols. Svo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half mor., $7 50. 

“The work of editing and translating has fallen into hands in 
all respects competent, and has been done in the most thorough 
and intelligent manner. No book deserves better to be on the 
table of every Biblical student.”—N. Y. Independent. 

“ A decided improvement on the Edinburgh edition.”"—N, Y. 
Evangelist. 

“Peculiar in character and permanent in value.”—Princeton 
Review. 

“A rich tribute to our theological literature.”—Evangelical 
Quarterly. 

“Tt abounds in the fruits of learned thought and patient re- 
search. Its present popularized form will be deemed a valuable 
acquisition by American students of theology.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Published by PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 

No. 56 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 

For sale by SHELDON & CO., New York, and by booksellers 
generally. 
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EA RIDGE, ISLAND NO. TEN, 
CROSS HOLLOWS, NEWBERN, 
SUGAR CREEK, WINCHESTER, 


And all places noted by the war, are 
MAPPED OUT PLAINLY 


oN 
H. H. LLOYD & CO.’S 
LARGE NEW COLORED MILITARY MAP 


OF THE 
BORDER AND SOUTHERN STATES. 
Battle- Fields and Strategic Places are indicated by red lines and 


dots. 
BATTLE SCENES No. 2, 
A MAGNIFICENT COLORED SHEET, 
isready. Size, 33x44 inches, 


A specimen of either of the above mailed, postage prepaid, for 
25 centa, 
We have Ten kinds of War Maps and Charts for Agents. 
H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
No, 25 Howard at., New York. 


ULPIT AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 
List of Back Numbers. You will find something that you 
want. Price 10 cents a number, or Sl a year, 
EK. D. BARKER. No. 135 Grand street, N. Y. 


[HE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
CREATING A BIG SENSATION, 
THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


- The Medical profession in a mild uproar at the exposures of 
their humorous dodges and tricks. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOGTORS, 


Containing all the “ good things” that were ever told about 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and dentists. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS 








Tella the modus operandi by which Doctors manage to get 
big fees; and how they sometimes happen to lose that little artiole 
altogether- 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
A volume of rare entertainment—an amusing and fascinating 
contribution of choice treasures ; delightful to every one, from 
the Esculapius himself to the meanest of his patients, 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


An American reprint from the expensive London Edition, with 
a rich illustration by Hogarth. 











One elegant large volume, Price $1 50, 


*,* Sent by mail free, on receipt of $1 50, 





CARLETON, Publisher, (late Rudd & Carleton,) 
No. 413 Broadway, cor. Lispenard st., New York. _ 
J) YOU WANT TO KNOW WHERE NEW- 
BERN I8? 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 





su want to know where Winchester, V4., is, 
“ BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


all * 
, t to knew where Island No 10 is, 
— BUY FRANK LESLIF’S WAR MAPS. 
r ant to know where Fernandina is, 
er ae BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 





t to know where Pea Ridge is, 
aes BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


w where Beanfort, N. C., ia, 
5 meee ; BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 





know where Fort Donelson is, 
oe . BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
r P k here Fort Henry is, 
ree BUY FRANK LESLI&’S WAR MAPS, 





to know where Mill Spring is, 
Peres BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WaR MAPS. 





k where Clarksville is, 
If you want to know wher, yy FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS, 





here Bowling Green is, 
If you want to know where 0" PRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 





Nashville is, 
If you want 40 know where ss mANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 





Memphis is, 
If you want te know where Ten PRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


shere Columbus Is, 
If you want to Know Wher PRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


know Roanoke fsland is, 

si. Naaman weer UY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
here Ship Island is, 

If you want to know where Ty FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
here Savannah is, 

Tyou want to know where oy FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS, 


If you want te knew where most of the places are, made famous 


durin rebel 
& the rebellion, = UY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 
UY FRANK LESLI&’S WAR MAPS. 


BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE'S WARK MAPS, 


ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

aut oo ONR SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON one SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

TON E SHEET FOR SIX CENTS, 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 
— 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
WAR MAPS, 
A large sheet, containing a series of sixteen 

maps, inclading one of the entire Border plop wr we 

wi yt je the national and rebel forces and the block. 
ading squadrons ; others exhibiting the 
eperations of the Port and Butler Expeditions, 
and the positions of the armies on the Potomac. This is an inval. 








of the day; pages crowded with Prcvunas ; 
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HE 
T ready, a new and superior coltection of anti-Slavery. 
Patriotic, and ‘'Coutraband” Songs, Solos, Ducts, Quartets, and 
Choruses. Most of the Poetry and Music has been written ex- 
pressiy for this work, to cerrespond with the times, and sheuld be 
sung by the milion, in erder to awaken a deep interest in behalf 
of the “* Contrabauds,” whom God in 1 is providence has cast upon 
the Free Nort to clothe and educate, 7" 
CONTENTS IN PART. 

“Fair Freedtm's Morn has dawned at last:” “Break the 
Chains, or the Emancipating Sword ;” “Oh, Heip the ‘ Con- 
traband’;” “Olid John Brown’s Seng; ‘‘Song of the ‘Contra- 
banis’ ;” “O Let my People Go;” “Parody on the Song of 
the ‘Contrabands’;” *‘ Where Liberty Dwells is my Country :” 
“When Slavery Bies there'll be Freedom ;” * Wake, Freemen, 
God hes Spoken ;” “ Whittier’s euppressed Song of Freedom,” 
etc. 

Price, 5 conts single ; 80 cents per dozen ; $3 per 100; postage 


l.cent, 
HORACE WATERS, No. 451 Broadway, Publisher. 


SUBSCKIPTION BOOKS FOR CANVASSERS 
AND AGENTS, . 








G, P. Purwam's Pcusiisaixe AGencr, 
No. 532 Broadway, New York. 
To Canvasserse, Book Agents, Postmasters, etc. : 

The foliowing Works, publishing in Numbers, at Twenty-five 
Cents each, exclusively for Canyassers and Agents, will be found 
well worthy your attention. 

That a large sale of these works can be secured by an active 
and cnergetic canvass in every City, Town, aud Village in the 
country, there is no doubt. Every intelligent person desires to 
preserve the story of this great epoch in the National Life, The 


REBELLION RECORD 


8 the work best adapted to give to every one the only complete 
and reliable History to be found. The 


HEROES AND MARTYRS 


will contain faithful and correct Likenesses, elegantly engraved 
on Steel, of the Generals, Military and Naval Heroes, Statesmen, 
Orators, and the Leaders of the Rebellion, with succinct and reli- 
able Biographies of each ; and will form, when completed, (which 
is expected to be in Two handsome Quarto Volumes of Twenty 
Nuzabers in each,) a work of permanent interest and value. 

Agents are wanted in every City, Town, and Village in the 
United States, with whom liberal arrangements will be made, to 
canvass their respective localities, All applications for Agencies 
must state if they are at present engaged in canvassing for any 
work ; if so, what. Apply, by letter or otherwise, to 

CHAS, T. EVANS, Gen. Agent, No. 532 Broadway. 

«*« Specimen Numbers of either wil! be sent on receipt of 12c. 
in Lostage Stamps. On receipt of #1 four numbers of either of 
the works will be sent free of postage, 
7 | SP eR 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
CO.’S celebrated EOLLAN PIANOS, are the finest instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large assortment can be 
seen at the new Warerooms, No. 43] Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be suld at extremely low prices. 
Pianos and Melodeons, new and second-haad, to Let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
Sheet Music, Music-Books, and all kiads of Music Merchandise at 
war prices, 

















MASON & HAMLIN’S NEW HARMONIUM! 
For ScHoous, VirLace CHuRrcHeEs, Ere. 
THE SCHOOL RARMONIUM, PRICE $80. 
Loud voiced and Low-priced ! 

Having heen repeatedly urged to devise an instrument capable 
of greater power of tone than the melodeon, which could be af- 
forded at a similar cost, the undersigned are happy to say that 
they have succeeded in the manufacture of a new style Har 
monium, which can hardly fail to meet a very general demand 

The Scnoot Harmonium contains two sets of reeds, four octaves 
compass keys, and an effective swell, and is much louder than 
the most powerful ‘‘ Double Reed” Melodeon. It is just the 
instrument for Schools, Vestries, Chapels, and Village Churches, 
AWD EXACTLY FILLS A LONG-EXISTING VOID IN THIS CLASS OF MU3IcAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

We continue the manufacture of Melodeons and harmoniumsin 
oy variety of sizes and styles, at prices ranging from $45 to 

a le 

Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues sent to any address. 

MASON BROTHERS, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, Sole Agents 
- New York. MASON & HAMLIN, Manufacturers, Boston, 

ass. 

MF New York Agency, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, (opposite 
Howard,) MASON BROTHERS, 


GTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted fer five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 62 and 84 Walker street, near Breadway, N. Y. 

“ Messrs. Sturnwax & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over twe years, I can bear witness to ite admirable qual- 
ities in every reapect, Iam more than satisfied. And if I had to 


buy another I should certainly go to your rooms again.”—Exvay 
Warp Baxcuzn. 
Eee 
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EDUCATION. 
ROVE HILL SEMINARY, GREAT BAR- 


ringten, Berkshire Co., Mass. Tho next session of this 

school {for young ladies will com- mence the first Wednesday 

of May next. For circulars apply to Mrs. M. W. Allen, Principal, 
Great Barrington, March 2x, 1862. 











OQSWEGO TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The Second Term of this Professional School for training 

Primary Teachers in the theory and practice of 
OBJECT LESSONS, 
will commence on the 17th of April next. It will be under the 
charge of Miss M. E. M. JONES, from the “‘ Home and Celonial 
Training Institution” of London, And aa Miss Jones will not 
remain longer than this year, it is probably the best opportunity 
that will be offered in this country for obtainiag a practical 
knowleige of the Pestalozzian principles of education as taught 
in one of the best professional training schools in the world, 
This School at Oswego is strictly professional, and is the only one 
of the kind in this country. Those who may desire particulars as 
to expeuse, etc., may obtain full information by addressing 
E. A. SHELDEN, Sec, Board of Education, 


Oswego, N. Y. 
March 17, 1862. 


W EST HAVEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

The Summer Term will commence on Thursday, April 24, 
For Circulars address Mrs, 5, E. W. ATWATER, West Haven, 
Ct. 


KPeCcaTIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 


No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 

Rev. Gronge G, Sarr, A.M. Rey. Jawea A. Sxinwer, A.M. 

This Agency will, as heretofore, furnish Families and Schools 
with competent Teachers ; Teachers, as far as practicable, with 
situations ; Parents and Students (gratuitously) with accurate 
information concerning schools and colleges; negetiate the pur- 
chase and sale of schoo!s and school property , fill orders for all 
articles pertaining to the complete fitilug up of a tirst-clasé school ; 
and also supply * 

BOOKS, 

school, theological, and misceilancous, at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Special attention given to selection of books for Sabbath-school 
and other libraries, Stationery, gold pens, ete., sold at the lowest 


rates, 
PIANOS, 

Organs, Melodeons, and Guitars, from the best makers, furnished 
at @ LARGE DISCOUNT from regular prices, and fully WARBANTED. 

SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Globes, etc., selected with 
care, and sold at manufacturers’ prices ; also 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Oll Paintings, Engravings, Stereoscopic Views and Instruments, 
Having practical knowledge of the Fine Arte, we can serve parties 
at a distance to their entire satisfaction. 

SALE AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOLS. 
Parties wishing to sell or to purchase Schools and School Prop- 

erty will find it to their IntTzRBsT as well as convenience to con- 


sult our Agency. 
PERIODICALS, 
Scient!fic, Literary, and Religious; The Eclectic, and many other 
macazines ; also Finkle & Lyon's 
SUPERIOR SEWING-MACHINES 
(the beet in use) furnished to Ministers, Teachers, and Schools at 
& LARGE DISCOUNT. 

[2 Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools are requested to 
send us their Catalogues and Circulars. Letters of inquiry, in- 
closing a stamp, will be promptly answered, All ordera must BR 
accompanied with the cash. 

Rerfrences.—Rev. 8. H. Tyng, D.D., and A. D. Smith. D.D., 
New York; R. S. Sierra, Jr., D.D., and Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 


Brooklyn. 

Address SAXE & SKINNER, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 
MINISTERIAL AGENCY. 

At the euggertion of influential partics we have consented to 
act as a Medium between Ministers desiring a settlement and 
Churches seeking a pastor. A reasonable charge will be nade for 
satisfactory services For particulars address as above, 
incloving 3 stamp. 


ABBOT FEMALE ACADEMY, ANDOVER. 
ped P Summer Term opens Thursday, April 10, and c 


Pupils can board at Smith Hall, with the teachers, where they 
will find a pleasant home. The institution combines the advantages 
of a boarding and a family school, at an expense of $2 50 per week 
for board, including washing. 

Until April 10, applications may be addressed to the Princi 

MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Bradfort, Vt. 

Andover, Mass., March 18, 1862. 


(OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
pal 














Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For circulars, address the Priaci- 
MISS EMILY NELSON, 


FAUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y¥. 
Ngxt Tenu Orrys Aram Iw 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 
Drill under an experienced officer ; 








term of feurteen weeks. REV. A. FLACK, A.M., Prinelpal 
P2rOF. WEST’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 


The & Term commenced on the 3d ult. Boaring and 
Pte tro renivel at ol Guan the ~~ heeded 
CHAR E. WEST, Principal. 


"Mo, 88 Montague street, Brooklyn, N.Y.’ 
F{IGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
for and under the 


Rev. C 8 Henry D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 
Rev. E. H. Oresty, D.D. The Second Quarterly Term will begin 


WANTED.—TEACHBRS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL CORRESPOND: in each tows im all the 
states, for yer 








stamps. to those at county seats $3, who appoint their 
own assistants. Registered letters may be sens at our vish. all 
must be addressed to 
RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





| GOLDEN » HL HILL et 


HARP OF FREEDOM.—NOW| 















LORLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 104 BROADWAY, 


Casa CAPITAL......... ree $500,000 
THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 


a ee ee ete A Risks on Menowax- 
DISK, VESSELS on WELLINGS, etc., eter 28 
low 93 any Company. —_ a4 ey 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 

JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

No, 31 PINE STREET, 

OswW rome. 

Cash Capital......-.- ++ --. 695 eeee cee esse ee. . M500,009 68 
Surpius, January 1, 1943.................... cocssees 146,045 ld 
a 9646,045 14 
Monkgestel Tasedd. .. Oe  .. «sce ccarsecces 5,400 00 





Daacres Prcetve "5 Per Cums. or New Paortra. 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inlaad Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, aad RIVERS. 
Lugees proupily adjusted sad paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 
BE. L, HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
or Tas 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK & WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 








Onriog, No. 94 Baoapwar. 





Cash Assets of the Company oa Ist of Feb. 1361....$6,089,556 T4 




















Reoeipts for tae Year euding Jaa, 21, 1582......... 1,593,731 31 
$3,583,587 05 
Disbursements during the Year.................... 743,820 76 
Ner Casa Assets, Ist February, 1862.............. $7,839,766 29 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank........... $421,433 82 
Bonds and Mortgages.........-.....- 6,536,924 41 
United States Stooks.............+.. 783,782 50 
pe eee eEeeee 76,513 24 
Due from Agents ........ccceeseeeeee 21,112 32—$7,839,766 29 
Adi interest acerued, but not yet due.............. 90,000 00 
Add deferred Premiums (estimated).............-.. 135,000 09 
Add arrears of Premiums in course of Transmission.. 21,492 48 
Gross Assets, Ist February, 19862 .............. $8,086,258 77 
Number of Policies Issued during the Year............-.-.. 1,221 
Neamber of Policies im Gored. ..... 02. ccccccccccccccesces 12,095 
IOS, ches a.ncccergemnesserenenee cosescguboecces $35,424,009 
Increase in net cash assets for the Pee eee eee $849,909 55 
Decrease in the amount at risk for the year........ $1,973,574 00 





THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar advantages to 
persons intending to insure their lives : 

ITS ASSETS are LARGER than those of any Life Insurance 
Compeny in the United States, amounting to over 


EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are EXCLUSIVELY CASH. 

' TNE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS to the Amount at 
risk is GREATER than that of any other Life Instrance Company 
in the United States, 

ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are LOWER than those of the major- 
ity of other Life Insurance Companies—yet its Dividends have 
been GREATER 4evesallOf a vey low rate of mortality among 
the lasured, conzequést on & mow cateful and judicions selection 
of live ay 

TIE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS has been propor- 

jonabiy L“SS than that of any ether Life Insurance Company 
in either America or Europe whose experience has been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favorable to Policy-holders, 

THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in this Company greatiy 
exceeds that of any ether Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, thus affording a SECURITY above them all—the NECES- 
SARY LAW OF AVERAGE having more scope for operation, 

THE ASSETS of the Company are invested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the City and State of New 
York, worth in each case at least DOUBLE the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent. and in the United States 
Stocks; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds canaot be overrated j 

This Company will a3 usual pay, on application at the Office, 
the Cash value of any Policy, when the holder wishes to surren- 
der the same, 

Cireulars containing the Rates of Premium and a full explana- 
tion of the new scheme of Survivorship Annuities, mag be had on 
application at the ofiice of the Company. 





Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT, 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS., 
Medica] Examiner, Mixrvzn Post, M.D. 





NOTE.—The business of this Company is conducted on the 
MUTUAL principle, in the strictest sense of the term; the entire 
surplus, DEDUCTING NECESSARY EXPENSES ALONE, being 





largest and bx st lot in New land ; of home growth, and 
bo aes metry Spates whe. aad coll than trees brou cht 
Southern States. 


STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS, CHERRIES, GRAPE 
VINES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, GREENHOGSE 
PLANTS, etc. 

Large o:ders will be executed oo * — a 
seri t ofa ; 
Descripuve Catalogues sent on a oreone, 
Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 


(CASH GIVEN FOR 


POSTAGE STAMPS 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nes. 62 and 64 Nassau street, N. Y. Citr. 
_ Send three-cent stamp for Circular of Rates. 


(CABINET FURNITURE xn UPHOJSTERY. 








JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET FURNITURE 
axD 


UPHDLSTERY, 


Nos. 333 ann 335 Founes Srreet, 
(Nerthwest cor. of Broadway.) 


SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 

THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE SOLD 4f THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BT Goods Packed and Shipped to ail parts of the world. 
How TO SECURE GOOD TEETH AND 


A SWEET BREATH. 


We need not tell the readers of Taz InpErexprNt that nothing 
is so important in its relations to happiness, nothing so frequently 
the cause of pain, ill health, disfigurement, unhappiness, aad 
expense, as neglect of the Teeth. But do you know that neglect 
of Teeth frequently ends in DYSPEPSIA and CONSUMPTION OF 
THE LUNGS? Read the eminent opinions quoted in DR. 
HURD’S LITTLE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, price 
only 12 cents, 

Do you know the secret of preventing Teeth from decaying? 
You will find it in DR. HURD'S MANUAL ON TEETH, price 12 
cents. 

Do you know the proper way of treating Children’s Teeth 
during first and second dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT PAIN 
IN TEETHING? Full directions for the treatment of Children’s 
Teeth are in DR. HURD’S MANUAL ON TEETH, the little suf- 
ferer’s friend, Mailed anywhere, in city or country, post-paid, on 
receipt of four stamps. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Breoklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has given to the public his celebrated 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache and 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladies and gentlemen in 
Brookivn and New York. Every one, now, for 37 cents, can get 
DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH; or, for 25 cent#, DR. HURDYS 
TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothschild and Astor, with all 
their wealth, cam get nothing better. They are the LOVER’S 
CHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 

Try them. See how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH and 
TOOTH-POWDER. [Ce Beware of the ordinary tooth-powdera, 
All of Dr. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless. Use ne 





her. 

Thousands of persons are afflicted without, perhaps, knowiag 
with that disgusting attendant, A BAD BREATH. DR, HURD’ 
MOUTH-WASH is the best breath-purifier that can be pero pe 
while it imparts health to the gums. Hundreds of cases 
BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, etc., have been 
completely cured by its use. All persons having ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH should use DR. HURD'S MOULH-WASA, which alome 
will remove the taint which such teeth impart to the breath, 

TOOTHACHE AND NEURALGIA, 

DR. HURD’S TOOTHACHE DROPS, if applied according to 
directions, will cure toothache arising from exposed nerves 
Price 12 cents per vial. 

DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTPFRS are the most delichtfial 
remedy in the world for this painful affection. A trial will con- 
vince any one. They soothe to sleep, and charm away pain, and 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, fer 
neuralgic pains in the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 
large, for pains in the chest or shouiders, Razomarisu, LumBage, 
etc., price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt ef price 
and one stamp. [@* Do not remeve the white or cotten surface. 
For EARACHE and NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing wilt give 
speedier relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 

All these remedies are prepared with the utmost care at Dr. 
Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, K.D., and 
are sold by all leading druggists, storekeepers, and retaliers is 
city and country. Goto your drug or periodical stere, and see 
how neatly they are putup. A fair trial is all that is needed to 
convinte any ene, lady or gentkman, farmer or mechanic, that in 
these remedies they have a new source of pleasure, 

To Drvaatsts, CounrnyY Mancuants, EtTc.—We are advertising 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every importans 
town in the loyal states. Your customers will be grateful to you 
if you supply them. Every mail brings us letters from them 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot do, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you acare 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. 3" Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lots to supply the 
small dealers in a district where we are advertising. 


and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD'S DEN- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ia 
ecompartnents, EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR TUE TEETH AND MOUTH, 
Price $1. Shrewd agents can make a smal! fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and see it, or, better, a 
dozen, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatest 
article that apy man or woman can offer, Now is the time te go 
into the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 
WILLIAM B. HURD & CO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


ALL NATIONS,” 
AND 
“THE ARMS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
Correctly Drawn and beautifully Colored. Being the NATIONAL 
ENSIGNS and ARMORIAL BEARINGS of the principal Nations 
of the Earth, in Sixty-three splendid designs. 





‘“ THE FLAGS OF 


All for Fifty ceats, 
free by mail. 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos, 82 and §4 Nassau street, New York City, 





For Covxcnss, Son001s, Parma, 
FACTORIBS, eto. 

These Bells are made from an 
ALLOY OF STREL, by anew 
thatenabies fhe proprictorsto sell 
them at one-half the price of oth- 
ers, and at the same time to fur 
nish @ VERY sUPERIOR Bell. They 
are not liable to break, and are 
warranted. For particulars rel- 
ative to Size, Keys, Hangingr, 
Prices, and WARRANTY, send 
Circular to the Manufacturers, 

BROWN & WHITE, 
No, 20 Lisgner st. N. ¥, 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 








equitably divided among the Aesured. 


e _ MISCELLANEOUS. 
«BRUCE'S 








CONCENTRATED MANURE.” 


Made of SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OFFAL, BLOOD AND BONE, 
with the Absorbents Charcoal and Plaster of Paris. 


OFFICE, No. 25 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


For pamphiets containing testimonials and directions for use of 
this valuable Fertilizer ‘address C. W. VAN DOREN, as above. 


Dp. MARSHALL'S SNUFF 

Ie now well known to be the best article to be found for 

curing the Catarrh, Cold im the Head, and the Headache. It 
urges out ajl obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives a 
aithy action to the parts affected. For sale every where. 


WANTED—A YOUNG LADY WHO HAS 

had three years’ experience in teaching, desires a situa- 
tion as teacher of the English branches, Latin, and French. 
Satisfactory references civen and required. Please address Box 
Box No. 325, Haverhill, Mass. 


« AY ObSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 42 

4UL payvg.”—Do not buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but send 

20 cts. (coin,) and receive a BOOK containing this @REAT 

SFEORNE, and a Meee om ag fy 5th edition, 
© mes, ress 

pxig ae C. EB. HUNTER & Co., Hinsdale, N. H._ 


FRENcH TRUNKS FOR| Wholesale and Retail, 
Ladies. at 
“ ER TRUNKS for Gen No. 56 Reade s' 
= SERA TRUNKS for Fars. ~~ Near - 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 
ing 500 times, for ZSe. (sMver.) Five of different powers, $1. 
Mailed sree. ¥. BOWEN, Box 220, Beston, Mass. 

WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 


in the latest and most elegant styles, at J. Everdeli’s old Estab- 
lishment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, 
Samples by mail. 


VALUABLE CHURCH PROPERTY for SALE. 
—The substantial church-edifice en the easterly side of 
— Jolene va tye ee. 100 feet deep. A 
{a8 # Pict of grown DRIAN HL. MULLER, No. 35 Wall street, 
HOMER MORGAN, No. 2 Pine street, 


or to 
MICROSCOPES MAGNIFYING 1,000 TIMES. 
Single, * — ‘alae diterent never 9S Bate 
for making snd =C. B. UNDERWOOD, West Cambridge, Mass 
T G. SELLEW, 
° MANUFACTURER OP 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Warereom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. Y. 
(9 LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER, 


PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER} 
STITCHED BELTING. 

NEW YORK RUBBER Co’s PATENT, 1858, 
tag een 
ether Rubber 

For Ranwars is Cotton Mills it is proved te be the best Belt 


known. 
Made ently by NEW YORK RUBBER 
4 No. 45 Liberty st., N. Y¥. 


§ FIXTURES). & T. DONALDSON 


No. 5 Leroy place, Bleecker 
cate Sea street, near Broadway, (late of 









































of Slight Cotd, Cough, 
cr Pare 
hich might be 
simple rem- 
urlected, often ter- 
minates seriousli:. Few are aware of 
the importance of sicpring @ fough or 
Hlight fcld in its fret stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

Brown's rcnchial Droches 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
article before the public for fe 
fields, &renchitia, $6 " 
featarrh, the Hacking Cough in fon- 


y+ an, and numerous affections of 
the Dhecat, giving immediate relief.’ 
Public Speakers and Singers, « 


will find them effectual fir clearing and 
strengthening the veice. 

ww Sold by all Druggicts and Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cengs per boz. 


F'Tch BROTHERS, 
STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Me. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Field, and Seeds, 


nH AKSENESR, 
Abi Sats 
§ wf SCM, 


edu, uf me 











of Lime, 
oudrette, Bone, ete, 
NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL & SEED WAREHOUSE, 
No. 00 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


—SOMETHING NEW.—AGENTS WANTED 





on we chem Selling r y- 
guaranteed. mples 25 centg each. Ipciose stamp. 
Tt. RICE & ' «+ No. 83 Nassau st.. New York, _ 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental from 





250 Rane, RECEIPTS 


gay Ae gy 
wheat cpverel Gomera eases Ue on a dna 3 
J. B. STAFFORD, Chemist, No. 4dh Broodway, N.Y. 





A WONDERFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE, 
ma; ‘gmail objects 500 times, will be sent to any 
je omy arn aa 
See Pay er WOODWARD, Box 1,859, Po 
OMETERS ! 

arranted correct; beautifully decorated with American 

Fine una Patetotis Devices, 30 cents cach. Mailed free. 
; WOBERTSON 





& CO., 


Nos, 82 and 84 Nassau st., New York City, 
; . HURC 








TO CANYASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employment. 


@® 


Oe __ 


40,000 APPLE TREES. | 





J % M. THORBURN & CO.'S 


SEED WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SEEDS BY MAIL. 
SEEPS FOR THE FARMER. 
SEEDS FOR THE GARDENER. 
SEEDS FOR THE FLORIST. 
SEEDS FOR THE MURSERYMAN. 
SEEDS FOR THE AMATEUR. 
SEEDS F@R THE DEALER. 

Send for our Desoaretive Patcep CaTALoGus oF VagatasLe An 
AGRICULTURAL SEgps rok 1662. 

Send for our Dssogimrerivs Paicey CaTaLocusz or FLlowze Sass 
ror 1662. 

The two combined contain the largest collection of Seeds te be 
found tn this country, embracing every standard and improved 
variety, together with all the novzLrizs oF THE DaY. 

GARNET CHILI POTATOES. A seedling introduced by 0, RB. 
Goodrich. He claims for it a higher degree of hardiness and adap- 
tation to all sells and weather than any other sort known, and 
in good soils and seasons, and with fair culture, they will yiel@ 
from 250 ro 350 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 

Price per peck 50c., per bushel $1 50, per barrel of 2X bush- 
els, $4. 

All the following varieties of Szzps mailed, post-paid, to ang 
part of the United States, (with the exception of those marked 
thus *, which may be mailed to those wishing them by this cen- 
veyance, at an aiditional expense of one cent per oZ.,) on receipt 
of the amount annexed, 





cts. 
New Speckled Lima Beans...........:seseseescesees per pkt. 28 
New Corrugated Vole 0.1.6.6. cee cee ceeeeeseeees do te 
Thorburn’s Nonpareil Caulisower........ peroz.75c. do 1@ 
Early l’aris Ge... vpnsess de Tice. do hd 
Giant White Solid Celery...........+.--- do 250. de 2 
improved N Y, Purple Egg Plant........ do 6. do W 
Early Winninastadt Cabbage............ @ 2c, do Py 
New Cottager’s Kale.............-00 0065 do Be do s 
Karly Vienna Kohi Rabi.............. do 20c. de 
New Jersey Hybrid Cucumber (very long) do 30c. do 5 
Rarly Curled Silesia Lettuce............ do We. do 5 
New White Japan Melon (early).................... de &® 
Huntington do OB eee do 25 
IE WPI 5 onan an raccencadnsseckonss do 3 
French Scariet Turnip Radish.................... per oz. I® 
New Maras (edible pod) Radish.................. .per pkt. le 
Honoluju Nectarine Squash...............- per on. 38 
Fejee Island Tomato.............. .- per 02, 25c., per pkt, § 
TEE hs canhscte tnesa6eveths«tssenntns do 15 
Berlia Teltau Turnip................ ..per os. 16 
*Extre Early Princets Peas....... soc seastcoscsesnan SD 
*Champion of Scotland, Eugenie, andjNapoleon Peas, 
en pet peifipas ln gi Re ee Spegyess td 


“n lo 
Large Sweet Mountain Peppx oz, 40c., por pkt, §& 


*Large Red Onion... eae .. per ib. 75c., per on, 10 
Extra Early Turnip Beet... do do do 
ee - , —— do 2 
Mammoth German Cabbage (extra) ee b>) 
*Long Orange Carrot....... per Ib, 75c., do 10 
*Baleam Fir Seed............. ..eee do $200 do p-) 
*Ailanthus Seed..... do 250 do 25 
*Moncy Locust Seed do &) do 10 
*Buckthorn Seed....... how do 10 do le 
*Black Austrian Pine Seed........ do 300 do 26 
*Stone Pine Seed............ do 150 do & 
*European Larch Seed .............-++ do 150 do 
*Chinese Arbor Vitwz Seed.. ... do 30 do 25 
*Virgilia Lutes, or Yellow Wood Tree (rare)....... do $100 
*Apple Seed............ ...per bush. $5 per qt. 28 
*Phum Pits... eae a te all. clas San we fala mt tid 40 
Strawberry Seed, 12 varieties each............... per pkt, 25 
Connecticut Secd Leaf Tobacco. sper 0% 25 
* Alsike Clover............ por lb. 7 
*Scarlet Flowering Clover.............sseeseeesss do 50 
*Lwucerme........... ‘ > nanan ae ae 25 
*Chineee Sugar-Cane.... ....per bush. $4, perqt. 25 
Pe eee .. per Ib, 75c., por of. 10 
Beautiful Scarlet Chinese Egg Plant...............perpkt, 10 
Convelvulus tricolor monstrosus (splendid)........ do 1e 
Callirrhoe pedata (beautiful)..... .......----0 000s do & 
Dianthus Heddewigii............----ee cesses eeeees do 2% 
© do DONS. 10000 200000 s0s00escoes do 2 
Pianthus laciniatus..... paeednenseenteeesrtnene do 2% 
English Prize Hollyhock (fine)..........+--eseeees do 1e 
Delphinium formosum (splendid)..............++++ do le 
deo CEBOSESR . 0 on cess cecces ccccccccecessee do 1e 
Auricula flowered Sweet William........ qrrereeee do 2 
Ipomera limbata elegantissima (splendid) .’......... de 16 
Ipomama hederacea®........0.0-secccecvcccsesseses do 2 
Splendid Crimson Flax (beautiful).............- ; do 1e 
Linum Lewisii Variegata (choice).........-...++++- do 25 
Obiliscaria pulcherrima..........-....--0seeeeeees do 10 
Splendid Hybrid Pansy.............--.eeeeees os do 2% 
New Early Dwarf Carnation...... 9060 0668ee beeen do 3 
Clintonia pulchella atropurpurea.... — “e do p~) 
do Azurea grandifiora............seeeeeeees do 2 
Lychnis Haageana........ . ce hs do 10 
Fringed Chinese Primrose. . do 2 
talvia Splendens. do 25 
| BI, cc ccsccscvcsccccccccncsvevgeseses do »” 
do Amabilis.......... — do 50 
fplendid Double Zinnia... do @% 
Cannes Warscewicell...........ccccecesee. sevceees do 10 
New Oarmine Scabious....... 2.0... -seceeeeeeenres do 18 
Maurandia Barclayana..............++6 +++: 3 do 10 
Keautiful Camellia Baleams..............66655005> do 10 
J.ilac Giant Kmperer Aster........ ....... do 18 
Ferilla Nankinensis (very ornamental foliage). do 5 
Didisous cerulea, beautiful, (blue annual)....... do 5 
Abronia umbellata (splendid annual)...........--- do 10 
Centranthus macrosiphon............--+.ee+eeeeee do 5 
Beautiful Collections Phiox Drummondii 4 varieties)...... Me 
do do Portulacca varieties)....., 35 
do do of Flower Sceds (100 varicties)...... $4 00 
do do do (50 varieties)...... 20 
do do do (25 varicties)...... 1 0 
do do do (10 varieties)...... ca) 


SPLENDID FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 
From $1 to $20 per dozen. 
Flower Seed Catalogue. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
No. 15 John et., New York, 


For varicties and description see our 


G EO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATCS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ere, 








Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaoss. 
Ne. $4 EAST 13rn STREET, 
Beewexx Baoapwar ann University Puson, 
New York. 


EMPIRE SPRING. 








The water of the Empire Spring ts bottled with the atmost cum, 
and packed in streng boxes suitable for exportation, by the sab- 


The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: o we 
2 
nt 


Sold at Retail by all Draggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No, 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


will receive prompt attention. D. A. KNOWLTON. 





‘ G REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 
Furton av., con. Navy sthzxt, 
Brooklyn. 


(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for f, 
BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufae- 
tured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rieh Cabinet and Upholatered Goods, of the newest an@ 
most desirable patierns of any house in this city or New York. 

Also a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Shades, ete., 


etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 
] 





FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS, 
KID, CALF, DOG, AND BUCK 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, 
RICH FANCY SOARFS, 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES, 
SATIN, SILK, AND HAIR STOCKS, 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIERY, 
SILK HANDKERCAIEFS, 
UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ETS, 


A new and elegant variety of the above goods—many styles 
pot te be bad elsewhere—will be found at low prices, at 


UNION ABAMS, 


j ___ No, 637 Broadway, New York ae 
s“ Ho’ TO MAKE MONEY BY ADVER- 
tising : 


A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVICE.” 
Sent for 3c. Stamp by ROBERTSON & CO., 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassan st., Rooms 7 and 9, 
New York Gity. 


(RAVING FOR TOBACCO CURED. 


All persons wishing to emancipate themselves from the degrad- 
ing and pernicious habite of Tobaceo Chewing, Smoking, and 
Snuffing, should address (inclosing twelve 3 cent stamps 
ROBERTSON & Oc,, Commission Agents, 

Nos, 62 and 84 Nassau street, New York Ofty. 























